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Essay on Liberalism: being an Exami- 
nation of the Nature and Tendency of 
the Liberal Opinions; with a View of 
the State of Partres on the Continent 
of Europe. By the Author of ¢ Italy 
and the Italians in the Nineteenth 
Century.’ 

Tue author of the ‘ Essay on Liberal- 
ism’ is a foreign officer in the British 
service; his work on Italy, of which he 
is a native, was less a description of the 
antiquities and monuments of art in this 
classic land, than an account of the mo- 
ral state of the inhabitants. The au- 
thor says, ‘it has been his lot to be 
brought up in the midst of revolutions 
and wars, and to live under various 
sorts of government, absolute, theore- 
tical, monarchical, and republican ; he 
has consequently witnessed many abuses 
of power, and in various shapes; he 
saw the tree of liberty planted, and 
tasted of its bitter fruits, and he after- 
wards lived also for a time under Na- 
poleon’s imperial sway.’ From such 
experience, he modestly infers, it cannot 
be deemed presumptuous in him to offer 
ns opinions. These opinions we learn, 
even in the preface, are unfavourable to 
liberalism; and, with some degree of 
truth, hesays, they have injured the cause 
both of Spain and Greece, particularly 
that of Spain, which ‘ the exaggerations 
of universal liberalism throughout Eu- 
rope have injured, by connecting it in 
some degree with schemes which were 
originally foreign to it.’ 

In discussing any subject the basis 
ought certainly to be agreed upon; and 
as we differ from our author in the out- 
set, It is not very likely that we shall 
agree with him in his conclusions. He 
divides continental Europe, for it is to 
this that the work only applies, into 
two great parties—the friends of stabi- 
lity, and the partizans of innovation. 
The distinction is not a fair one : for it 
Would not be difficult to prove that every 
one of the states he mentions had for- 
merly a more liberal government, con- 
sidering the difference of the times, and 

Progress of knowledge, than at pre- 





sent; and that time, which Lord Bacon 
calls the greatest of all innovators, has 
consolidated the despotisms. We do 
not advocate liberalism in the unquali- 
fied manner in which some maintain it, 
but we do not think that innovation is 
the strictterm for it. Again, the author 
says the word despotism is not properly 
used when applied to the old monarchies 
of Europe, which are in fact monarchi- 
cal aristocracies. We certainly are not 
very captious about terms, but we think 
we could point out more than one old mo- 
narchy in Europe, which approaches 
so nearly to despotism that it would be 
very difficult indeed to distinguish the 
difference. 

The definition of a § liberal’ comes 
next, and the author is not far from the 
mark when he states him to be ‘a per- 
son having, or professing to have, po- 
litical principles averse to most of the 
existing governments of Europe, under 
the pretence that they are not suffi- 
ciently popular.’ 

It would be foreign to our purpose to 
enter into any detailed analysis of the 
‘ Essay on Liberalism,’ as it would be 
unwarrantable presumption in us, to 
think we could settle a dispute on the 
relative merits of governments, which 
the wisdom and experience of ages have 
left undecided. Goldsmith says :— 

‘ The state that’s best administered is best ;’ 


and if the enemies of liberalism, or ra- 
ther, we would say, of free and popular 
governments, contend, and perhaps with 
some degree of truth, that they are not 
suited for the continental states, we may 
proudly name the example of England, 
and observe, that the error is rather in 
the people whom despotism has de- 
graded, than in the principles on which 
free governments are founded. 

The author of this ¢‘ Essay’ is a bold 
and open enemy to liberalism, in all the 
countries to which it has extended; he 
vindicates the executions and proscrip- 
tions of the Piedmontese and Neapolt- 
tan governments of 1821, as necessary 
examples; he also eulogizes the mild 
sway of Austria in Italy, as well as in 
Germany. In the course of his work 
the author has often some acute observ- 








ations on the state of parties, and the 
progress and effects of revolution. He 
contends that the royalists in France 
are not confined to the nobles and emi- 
grants, but that a majority of that coun- 
try is in favour of the Bourbons, and he 
denies that revolutions are always ef- 
fected by the majority, He observes :— 


‘ Those who think that revolutions cannot 
be effected without the consent of the ma- 
jority of the people, are like witless specta- 
tors, who gaze at the change of decorations 
on the scene without suspecting that it is 
brought about from behind by means of 
pullies and ropes, and various machinery, 
which are put in motion by a few persons 
concealed from their sight. Revolutions 
are never effected by the numerical majority 
of the people, and seldom by the majority 
of men of judgment, character, and inform- 
ation, which I call the moral majority in a 


spirit and in its results. It was a returh to 
sound principles which had been already es- 
tablished, it was a revival and progressiou of 
the same, and not the intrusion of an untried 
system, altering at ouce the whole arrange- 
ment of society. The revolution of France, 
in its first beginning, was at least approved 
of by the moral, and perhaps also, the nu- 
merical majority of the nation; the nobility 
yave up their pecuniary privileges, and after 
some Disier; they shited with the clergyand 
tiers etat; this lasted a few months, but it 
would be difficult to prove, that the National 
Assembly in its career of rapid mnova- 
tion, continued afterwards to have on its 
side the moral majority of the nation. That 
majority was naturally diminished by'every 
rash decree which wounded the interests 
and the opinions of whole classes of men. 
And when the first National Assembly was 
succeeded by the second, and this after- 
wards by the Convention, who will maintain 
that their absurd and wicked measures were 
approved of by the majority, either moral 
or numerical, of the Freuch? Nay, in that 
very Convention, although composed of vio- 
lent revolutionists, the greater part of its 
decrees were carried against the consent of 
its own majority, by the terror which the 
mountaineers inspired, by the external vio- 
lence of the commune of Paris, and by de- 
cimating, at different periods, its own mem- 
bers, and thus sacrificing, first the Giron- 
dins, then the party of Danton, and, at last, 
that of Robespierre himself. What be- 
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nation. That of 1688 was certainly effected | 
by the latter, but it was also. quite different | 
from our modern revolutions, both in its - 
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came, during the whole of that time, of the 
majority of the nation? They revolted se- 
verally aad partially in the provinces, but 
the instirgents were exterminated, One after 


the other, <A revolutionary government 


having once taken possession of the seat of 


state, with the army at its disposal, having 
strengthened itself by placing its partisans 
in the different civil and municipal offices, 
assisted by the mob, having the power, on 
pretence of danger, to suspend the laws, 
and to fulmmate summary sentences of im- 
prisonment, confiscation, and death, such a 
government is enabled, for a long time, to 
carry on its own measures against the opi- 
nion and interests of three fourths of the na- 
tion, the name of which it employs mean- 
while, to justify its proceedings ; and thus 
the nation is made to be, at the same time, 
executioner and victim, and foreigners in 
distant countries exclaim against the tmad- 
ness and wickedness of the people! What 
Tesistance can the people, undisciplined and 
scattered over the provinces, struck with 
terror, divided in ditferent shades of opi- 
nions, what eflectual resistance can they 
make against a government, seated in acen- 
tral capital, who have the civil and military 
power in their bands, and the support of the 
unprincipled and = daring = spirits which 
abound in great cities? What could La 
Vendée, Nantes, Lyons, Arras, Marseilles, 
&c. do against the Convention? One half 
of France-was in arms against that assem- 
bly, the three fourths of the other half would 
have done the saine, if they had dared, and 
yet the Convention triumphed, and it was 
only by its own intestine dissensions that its 
career of guilt was stopped at last. Were 
the revoluuons of Naples and Piedmont ef- 
tected by the majority of the people? The 
moral majority may, at first, have approved 
of the change, but as things proceeded, most 
of them altered their minds. Let us, there- 
tore, be on our guard when we talk of the 
opinion of the majority; this is a dillicult 
thing to ascertain at all times, but especially 
so in times of revolution. And as for the 
elections, will not terror influence the elec- 
tors? cannot a revolutionary municipality, 
a revolutionary prefect, dictate the votes? 
To whom will the dissentient complain? To 
that very mayor, that very prefect, or ap- 
peal to the legislative assembly, against its 
own interest? And this in times of irrita- 
tion, of danger, and strife, when all the old 
customs are broken through, when no man 
is secure, where the word suspected isenough 
to put a mag’s liberty, if not his life, in jeo- 
pardy? But why repeat that which every 
man, acquainted with history, must be con- 
scious of. In times of revolution, opinion, 
laws, justice, and force, are all made sub- 
servient to the ruling power, and this power 
may be assumed by a few bold and anprin- 
cipled men—such is the truth.’ 


Although the author of the ¢ Essay on 
Liberalism’ is a most ardent advocate 
of all the existing governments of Eu- 
rope, and goes very far indeed in their 
praise, yet his work is written temper- 
utely, and, among many things from 





which we dissant, contains much with 
which we agree. As the production of 
an intelligent and well-informed observ- 
er, it is worthy of perusal. 
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IRELAND. 

1. Views of Ireland, Moral, Political, 
and Religious. By Joun O’Dris- 
coL, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 
1823. 

2. Travels in Ireland in the Year 1822. 
Exhibiting brief Sketches of the Moral, 
Physical, and Political State of the 
Country; with Reflections on the best 
Means ef Improving its Condition. By 
THoMAS Rerp. 8vo. London, 1823. 


Ir Ireland is not a happy country it is 
not for want of attention to her affairs, 
since they occupy nearly one half of 
every session of Parliament. Every 
week brings some new volume or pam- 
phlet on the subject; and the word Ire- 
land forms a prominent head in almost 
all our daily papers; still Ireland is not 
a happy country, and the causes which 
prevent her being so, he so deep and 
so concealed, that they do not appear 
to have been yet discovered. A fright- 
ful mass of crime and misery continu- 
ally clouds the emerald isle, and what 
with repressing the one and relieving 
the other, England has enough on her 
hands; but, perhaps, the greatest diffi- 
culty is in the state of parties. Ireland 
is a prey to factions as rancorous and 
as intemperate as ever mixed in a Chris- 
tian community; and although there is 
the utmost disparity of numbers between 
them, yet they are so equally balanced 
in the violence of their conduct, that it 
is difficult to know which to censure 
most. We allude to the religious par- 
ties, for politics really have not much 
share in the discontents of Ireland; 
though it would be too much to at- 
tribute that hostility to the laws which 
prevails in so many of the provinces, 
to the influence of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion alone. Indeed, there are 
many very striking instances of the good 
conduct of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
nor is there one in that whole body so 
mischievous a maniac as the Protestant 
bigot of Dublin, whose ravings, were 
they listened to, would arm one portion 
of the population against the other, and 
plunge the country in an internal war of 
extermination. 

Among those who have written on 
Irish subjects, we have seldom met with 
a more intelligent or amore ingenious au- 
thor than Mr. O’Driscol. He is a libe- 
ral Protestant, who does justice to the 
motives and conduct of his Catholic 
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countrymen; he is a friend to the Ca 
tholic question, but thinks that when . 
is carried, much will yet remain to be 
done for the safety and tranquillity of 
the country. 

‘Its effects,” he says, ‘will no doubt be 
eminently boneficial. After some time jt 
will subdue the tone of insolence assumed 
by ignorant and vulgar Protestants as a pri- 
vileged party. It will, perhaps, induce the 
Catholic gentry to take a greater interest jn 
public affairs; and alluring them, by de. 
yrees, to come forth from out of the mire of 
mere personal indulgences, it may teach 
them, that there are higher enjoyments in 
life than luxurious living, and the quiet and 
safe sensualities which wealth affords, 

‘But it is to the poor and the peasantry 
that a wise system of policy must direct its 
measures. Here is the seat of the disease, 
We do not say that the repeal of the disqua- 
lifying laws will have no effect upon it, We 
think it will have a very salutary one. As 
far as it goes, it is a wise and necessary 
measure; but it is not suthicient; the gan- 
grene is too deep; and as it was produced 
of vld by the combined action of a great 
number of pestilent causes, so willit yield 
only to the application of various and pow- 
erful remedies. 

‘The condition of the peasantry must be 
inquired into. They must be relieved from 
the oppression of uthes and church rates; 
care must be taken for ‘the cheap and efh- 
cient administration of justice; the utmost 
attention must be paid that the poor be 
educated by such instruction in letters, and 
in moral and Christian truth, as may be com- 
municated by a cheap but sound and effi- 
cient form of teaching. Industry should be 
promoted, emigration facilitated, and manu- 
factures encouraged. All this is wanting in 
Ireland; and without this the solid strata of 
society will be exposed to frequent and vio- 
lent shakings, if not mingled by some dread- 
ful explosion in one awful mass of ruin.’ 


But it is not merely to the political state 
of Ireland that Mr. O’Driscol looks; in- 
deedif he had, so averse are we to political 
discussion, that it is probable we should 
not have noticed his work, butthe national 
character, religion, trade, and commerce 
of Ireland, are all discussed. In treating 
of the literature of Ireland, which is cer- 
tainly at a very low ebb, notwithstand- 
ing the men of genius it is continually 
producing, Mr. O’ Driscol places Gold- 
smith first;—*‘ His poetry,’ he says, °as 
polished as Pope’s, has infinitely more 
of tenderness and feeling. In Pope, we 
see the artand the artist; in Goldsmith, 
we discern nothing but the subject that 
is before us, and the simple sweetness of 
the strain; his verse seems the natural 
flowing of the feeling, like the melody 
of some gentle stream ina sunny valley. 
Of the living bard of Erin Mr, O°'Dnis- 
col observes :—— 

‘Moore, though very different from Gold- 
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smith, is not less national, The genius of 
this brilliant poet is in all respects Irish ; 
his beauties, his blemishes, his sins, and his 
atonements, all belong tohisnation. ‘There 
are poets that have offended less, but there 
is, perhaps, but one,—and his offences are 
of a deeper die,—who hath equal brilliancy 
and pathos. The melancholy, the gaiety, 
the plaintive sweetness, and the almost ri- 
otous exuberance of mirth, are all his own 
and his country’s. Since the days of re- 
motest antiquity, no lyre has ever made so 
sweet a inelody as Moore’s. He stands, in 
this age, alone and unrivalled, the master of 
the sweetest and only minstrelsy. 

‘The ancient music of Ireland was a rich 
and long neglected mine of melody. The 
venius of Moore possessed itself at once of 
all its treasures, and in the inspiration of its 
deep caves, resounded with the spells and 
enchantments of forgotten ages, he was fill- 
ed with the “Soul of Music.” The music 
of [reland was exquisitely pathetic and plain- 
tive, it was wild and unequal, passing, but 
always with skill and feeling, through every 
variety of note and modulation, and from 
one strain to another; from the deepest me- 
lancholy to the gaiety of a spirit resolved to 
shake off its weight of care, and to forget its 
sorrows in excess of merriment. 

‘The harp of this skilful minstrel was true 
to the ear and the heart of the nation, for 
which he touched its chords. Moore’s ‘ Me- 
lodies’ are not confined to the drawing-room 
and the saloon; they have had the merit 
to.please the vulgar, and have been sung in 
the streets to admiring crowds; an eulogy at 
once upon the poet and the people. They 
must be true to nature, or they could not 
please the crowd, and it evinced no mean 
taste in the popalace which could be pleased 
with compositions so polished.’ 


While on the subject of Ireland’s 
worthies, we cannot omit a tribute to 
the honest-hearted Father O’ Leary :— 


‘Those who knew the celebrated “ Father 
O'Leary” may have some idea of this cha- 
lacter. There were many of these excellent 
men more polished, none more amiable : 
gay, kind, learned, pious, faithful to his so- 
vereign. and attached to the constitution, he 
devoted his powerful talents to fix the un- 
Settled foundations of society in Ireland. 
The name he had made, and the influence 
he had acquired, were employed to shield 
hiscountry from the desolation of new con- 
flicts, He was truly a minister of peace ; 
and his labours were such as became sucha 
ministration—the labours of the church and 
the closet. He was seen upon no public or 
profane arena, contending for power and di- 
rection in tumultuous assemblies. The 
reverend orators of aggregate assemblies 
might have studied this distinguished and 
good man with much profit. 

The preaching of Dr. O'Leary was very 
peculiar ;—occasionally pathetic and _ pro- 
found, he would sometimes indulge in sar- 
casin, and representations irresistibly comi- 
or He threw over the vice or folly which 
2€ lashed such a fool’s coat as stuck to it 
or ever. Those who could not be reclaimed 





by grave rebuke, shrunk with horror from 
the ludicrous exhibition. His writings are 
a model of gay, graceful, and elegant com- 
position. In whatever he wrote or said, the 
kind heart and gentle and cultivated spirit 
were prominent and visible.’ 


Mr. O’Driscol strongly recommends 
a religious education as the only means 
of reforming the peasantry of Ireland. 
EH says it is the vanity of charity to send 
money abroad for the instruction of the 
Jew and the heathen, while the Irish 
peasantry remain uneducated; he ad- 
mits, however, that the bigotry of the 
Irish is a serious obstacle, and is some- 
what severe on the Catholic clergy :— 


‘The religion of the people is, for the most 
part, a kind of fatalism; they tell you of 
their crimes and their calamities,—that it 
was before them to commit and endure, and 
they could not escape it. Tow could they 
contend with fate? It was appointed for 
them to do and to suffer, and they have but 
accomplished their destiny; they contess 
that this is not the language of the priest, 
but it is nevertheless true; the priests, they 
admit, know every thing, but then they tell 
them only what they judge proper. 

‘In Ireland, the servant, who will rob you 
without compunction, will rather be without 
food than eat flesh-meat on fast-days. The 
poor female outcast of the street, lost in 
vice and abandonment, is a punctual ob- 
server of the numerous festivals of her 
church. There are many who, if they were 
without these means of self-delusion, would 
still cling to their vices in open defiance of 
conviction, but a great number would aban- 
donthem in horror of their deformity, when 
dragged from every cover, and exhibited in 
the light of truth. 

‘The Roman church pretends to a kind 
of infallibility, not accurately defined. But 
the priest of this infallible church 1s often | 
a very weak and fallible man. The people 
are called upon to distinguish between the 
organ of a perfect church, and perfect as an 
organ, and the imperfect and sinful being 
who is placed in this situation; it is impos- | 








sible to make this distinction, and the cause | 
of truth, and the authority of religion, suffer 
in the person of their supposed organ. ‘The 
people identify the priest and the doctrine ; 
they have no other standard to refer to, for 
they are unacquaintedwith the gospel, which 
alone is perfect and unchangeable. 

‘The clergy of this church generally op- 
pose the instruction,of the people, if con- 
nected with the reading of the Scriptures. 
We have seen the crowded and shrieking 
children turned forcibly out of the schools, 
which charity had erected for their instruc- 
tion; we have seen the little frighted vic- 
tims rushing from the quiet and happy asy- 
lum which had been provided for them, and 
wandering in despondency upon the roads, 
where they were condemned by their 
“Christian pastors” to resume their old ha- 
bits of vice and idleness. 

‘If the parents inquire the reason of this 
strange proceeding, they are told, that the % 








Scripture is a book they must not look into ; 
It would make them Protestants. A higher 
compliment than this was never made to the. 
Protestant faith: if they happen not to be 
sufficiently terrified by the bugbear of Pro- 
testantism, and are still inclined to send their 
children to school, they are told that punish- 
ment will assuredly follow; absolution will 
be refused the offender, the sacrament will 
be withheld in time of need, and he will be 
suffered to die without Christian rights; and 
the terrified victim of poverty and supersti- 
tion is subdued. 

‘ The time is come when the text must be 
restored. The New Testament is nothing 
more than a simple narrative of the esta- 
blishment of Christianity, and the preaching 
of theapostles. Is it not amazing arrogance 
inany churchmen to set aside forcibly the 
preaching of the apostles, and to substitute 
their own? The apostles still preach in the 
gospels; but, say the clergy of the Roman 
church, their preaching is obscure, and unfit 
for the people; we will lead them to the 
truth by a surer road. Such is the modesty 
of modern churchmen; but our concern 1s 
for the people, the victims of so many ty- 
rannies.’ 


On that modern branch of literature, 
the religious novel, Mr. O’Driscol has 
some sensible observations :— 


‘There is a class of publications, which, 
in this reading age, has served to fill the 
ranks of religious pretenders and triflers. 
We allude to religious novels. We have 
heard of certain congregations of metho- 
dists, who, having set their psalms to the 
music of our most popular airs, justified this 
innovation, by saying, they were determined 
‘ that the devil should not have all the good 
music.” So, perhaps, our writers of reli- 
gious fiction are resolved that the arch fiend 
shall not have all the novels. 

‘The religious novel has displaced the or- 
dinary novel at the tea-table and in the 


closet, and furnished ours parties with a 


phraseology of another kind. This 1s often, 
we fear, the only change. If we had not 
these publications, we should not have so 
so many talkers upon religion; but we 


should have, perhaps, quite as many impress- 


ed with its awful truths. We are inclined 
to think we should have a greater number, 
because then there could be few selt-deceiv- 
ed and deluded. There are numbers who 
can enter into the sentiment of the religious 
novel, and feel, and, perhaps, weep, and 
give a little occasional alms, whose religion 
is all upon the surface of the mind: at bot- 
tom is the love of the world, and the pride 
of life, and the selfishness which hardens 
the heart against real suffering, while it melts 
at imaginary woe.’ 

Mr. O’Driscol speaks freely, but he 
takes a comprehensive grasp of a gigan- 
tic subject, for such the amelioration of 
Ireland is, and if we cannot always 
agree with him, he is on all points en- 
titled to a hearing, and his observations 
deserve attention. 

Mr. Reid, though more limited and 
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less liberal in his views than Mr. O’Dris- 
col, is also entitled to some notice: 
and though no Irishman we believe, vet 
the title of his work is a bit of a bull, 
for of his * Travels’ nearly the first half 
of the volume consists of an abridement 
of frish history, not executed in the 
best manner, He occasionally gives a 
cood picture of the Irish peasantry; but 
although we doubt not his philanthropy, 
we entertain a very humble opinion of 
his political sagacity, aud agree with 
him in very few of the inferences he 
draws from what he saw. Mr. Keid is 
quite shocked to see the children run- 
ning about naked, and thinks it qiite 
conclusive evidence of the dreadful mi- 
sery of the peasantry. So thought the 
managers of that wholesale job, the 
Irish subscription, who sent over pina- 
fores and tippets to people who would 
be puzzled how to use them. By the 
bye, Mr. Reid complains that the mo- 
ney thus coijlected, (we bebeve nearly 
halfa million) was not very judiciously 
distributed; money has a singularly ad- 
hesive quality, and often sticks to the 
hands through which it passes; but if 
any persons have clean hands, it ought 
to be the guardians of a public charity, 


~and they commit a double robbery if 


they are not faithful stewards. We have 
said Mr. Reid is not an Irishman,—we 
suspect we are wrong; at all events, the 
following process of ratiocination ought 
to entitle him to letters of naturalization 
in that land of bulls and blarney :— 

‘Between Drogheda and Dundalk,’ says 
Mr. Reid, ‘I noticed five childreu running 
about completely naked, and a great many 
uthers very nearly so; the weather was un- 
usually hot, which seemed providentially fa- 
vourable to the circumstances of these rus- 
uic cupids.’ 

Now if there is any time when a per- 
son may dispense with his clothes, it is 
in hot weather, and whoever goes along 
the banks of any brook near a country 
village, in a hot summer's day, is very 
likely tosee ‘ rustic cupids’ running about 
naked. We do not, however, mean to 
dispute the interference of Providence in 
behalf of naked children, since God 
‘tempers the weather to the shorn 
lamb,’ and why not to the ‘rustic cu- 


pids’ of Dundalk and Drogheda. 
—_—_—- + > ——_— 


A Letter to the Earl of Chichester on the 
Practicability of rendering those Pro- 
perties of Air, which relate to Caloric, 
applicable to new and important Pur- 
poses. &vo. pp. 1106. 

‘IMPOSSIBLE,’ as is well remarked in 

an anonymous epigraph to this pam- 
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| phlet, may well be termed ‘the night- 

mare of speculative philosophy.’ The 
whole of the modern attainments of sci- 
euce were once impossible, and the be- 
ing who would, centuries ago, have pre- 
dicted the many triumphs which man, 
by his mere native powers, has since 
achieved over the elements, would have 
been deemed worthy only of that fate 
which the fable represents the travelled 
horse to have received, for stating that 
he had seen the torrent arrested in its 
course, and changed into a substance 
immobile as the rock of the desert. 

One more such triumph we have re- 
corded, or, perhaps, more properly 
speaking, ¢ndicated, in the pamphlet be- 
fore us. The aim of the author (Mr. 
Vallance) is to demonstrate that, with 
the capabilities which science has un- 
folded, it is in our power to have within 
doors, at all seasons and under all cir- 
cumstances, any sort of air,—as cool, as 
warm, as dry, or as uniform as we 
please; that if we are paralysed in win- 
ter, or parboiled during the dog-days; 
now shivering, now hot, in the course of 
the same twenty-four hours; high suf- 
focation in courts orattheatres; catch a 
Garrick fever, or make one in the cata- 
logue of a black assize, it is all our own 
faults. Mr. V. endeavours to shew how 
every one of these casualties may be ef- 
fectually prevented; and there is no- 
body but must be prepared to allow, that 
if he has only done so clearly and satis- 
factorily, he has conferred an incalcula- 
ble benefit on his country and mankind 
at large. 

It is not within the province of a po- 
pular work like our’s to enter into the 
scientific details by which Mr. Vallance 
supports his general propositions. We 
claim, however, from our readers some 
reliance on our judgment (being, of ve- 
rity, not altogether unlearned in these 
matters), when we affirm that the suffi- 
vent reason is every where established ; 
and we have, in ourown minds, very lit- 
tle doubt of the practicability of doing 
all that Mr. Vallance professes. Mr. V. 
can scarcely be said to have started any 
new principle; his merit consists rather 
in a vigorous, adventurous, bold appli- 
cation of known properties to important 
practical purposes. The only doubt 
which exists in the case, regards the ex- 
pense of accomplishment, and, of course, 
the extent to which Mr. V.’s theory can 
be beneficially realized. From a first 
glance at the matter, we are inclined to 
think that the expense will be such as, 
for a long time at least, to place the 
proposed benefits beyond the reach of 





separate individual attainment ; that is, 
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before people can, without associating 
together in more or less numerous bo. 
dies, or without its being made a na- 
tional matter, asin public hospitals, &. 
obtain that command over the air they 
breathe, which Mr. V. proposes to give 
them.—Neither is this so much to be 
cared for, since the variableness and se. 
verity of our climate, are life and death 
matters to the few rather than the many, 
Of this, however, we feel perfectly satis. 
fied, that the blessings tendered are such 
as would, in many cases, ten thousand 
times more than compensate every ex- 
pense that could possibly be incurred, 
Of many examples offered by the au- 
thor, we quote the following, as coming 
most nearly home to every one’s feel- 
ings :— 

‘Provided an immense room, long and 
large enough to allow of all respectable per- 
sons who chose to pay for the privilege to 
take exercise in it during those cold foggy 
wet days of winter, when none but such as 
are obliged venture out of doors; and in 
which they might also promenade tn an at- 
mosphere equally cool and fresh during the 
heat of summer, as it would be dry and plea- 
sant in winter; provided this were done 
on a proper scale, the additional induce- 
ment it would be for such as were afflicted 
with asthma and consumption to reside in 
the apartments and dormitories which might 
be built over it, and constantly (day and 
night) supplied with air exactly adapted to 
their respective states, would not only repay 
all expenses, but also prove a fertile source 
of profit.’ 

It may be asked whether Mr. V. has 
reduced his theory to any extent into 
practice ? Can he shew the thing ac- 
tually done? No; this he does not 
pretend to do; but he gives you reasons 
for it so plain and sensible that every 
one must see their validity. ‘He has 
been occupied for years on the subject ; 
and has made many experiments, at much 
trouble and at much expense, to con- 
vince himself of the practicability of his 
plans; but he finds that all these experl- 
ments go only to confirm and manifest 
facts in science which all men of science 
already acknowledge. He has the prin- 
ciples of the thing as cléar as day, but 
to shew how they can be applied, to the 
purposes he points out, the apparatus 
employed must be on a scale of mag- 
nitude which, as a private individual, 
he ought not to risk the expense ot. He 
appeals, therefore, to the public to take 
the matter up as being in fact theer own 
affair. We repeat the appeal, and 
happy shall we be if, by thus directing 
and soliciting the public attention to his 
interesting pamphlet, we can in any de- 
sree promote the important objects 
which it has in view. 
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Account of an Expedition from Pitts 
burgh to the Rocky Mountains, per- 
formed in the Years 1819, 1820. By 
‘Order of the Hon. J. C. Calhoun, Se- 
cretary ‘of War, &c. under the Com- 
mand of Major S. ‘H, Long. By Ep- 
win JAMES, Botanist and Geologist 
to the Party. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 
1823. 
Tus work is a reprint, and we suspect 
avery slovenly one, of an account of the 
expedition of Major Long, published in 
the United States, although the absence 
of all acknowledgment of this sort is 
evidently intended to conceal the fact, 
and to induce the belief that the work is 
perfectly original. Of all the books of 
voyages and travels that we ever met 
with, this of Mr. James is the most he- 
terogeneous; not that its details are 
without value or interest, but they are 
so strangely compounded. ‘The work is 
achaos of Indian manners and customs, 
natural history, personal adventures, 
geography, &c. It is totally uncon- 

nected, and consists of the narratives 
or reports of one half of the persons 
forming the expedition, clumsily intro- 
duced. 

The exploring party, which consisted 
of some twenty persons, including Majors 
Long and Biddle, Dr. Baldwin, Mr. 
James, &e. set out from Pittsburgh on 
the 5th of May, 1819, ina steam-boat, 
and, although they passed up the Ohio 
to its mouth, and thence navigated the 
Mississippi to St. Louis, we find nothing 
interesting in the narrative, until the 
expedition reaches Fort Osage, three 
months after it had set out. ‘They now 
divided: one party ascending the Mis- 
souri in the steam-boat ; the other, un- 
der Mr, Say, the zoologist, exploring the 
country between the Konzas river and 
the Platte. He gives an account of the 
Konzas Indians, which has already been 
anticipated in The Literary Chronicle. 
An afiray with some of the Pawnee In- 
dians interrupted Mr. Say’s further pro- 
gress, and he joined the steam-boat 
party, near Fort Lisa, on the Mis- 
sour, At Fort Lisa, a talk was held 
with some of the native tribes, who en- 
tertained their visitors with dances, some 
of which were characteristic of their ha- 
bits and pursuits :— 

The amusement of dancing was com- 
menced by the striking up of their rude in- 
strumental and vocal music; the former con- 
sisting of a gong made of a large keg, over 
one ot the ends of which a skin was stretch- 
ed, which was struck by a small stick; and 
another instrument, consisting of a stick of 
firm wood, notched like a saw, over the, 


ein of which asmaller stick was rubbed | 
orcibly backward and for ward ; with these, 


rude as they were, very good tine was pre- 
served with the vocal performers who sat 
around them, and by ali the natives as they 
sat, in the inflection of their bodies or the 
movements of their lunbs. After the lapse 
of a little time, three individuals leaped up 
and danced around fora tew minutes, then, 
at a concerted signal from the master ‘a the 
ceremonies, the music ceased, and they re- 
tired to their seats uttering a loud noise, 
which, by patting the mouth rapidly with 
the hand, was broken into a succession of 
similar sounds. somewhat like the hurried 
barking of a dug. Several sets of dancers 
succeeded, each terminating as the first. In 
the intervals of the dances, a warrior would 
step forward and strike a tlag-statl they had 
erected with a stick, whip, or other weapon, 
and recount his martial deeds. ‘This cere- 
mony is called striking the post, anc what- 
ever is then said may be relied uj pon as rigid 
truth, being delived in the presence of many 
a-jeaious warrior and witness, who could 
sasily detect and would immediately dis- 
grace the striker for exaggeration or false- 
hood. This is called the beggars’ dance, 
during which some presents are always ex- 
pected by the performers, as tobacco, whis- 
key, or trinkets. Buton this occasion, as 
none of those articles were immediately of- 
fered, the amusement was not at first dis- 
tinguished by much activity. The master 
of the ceremonies continually called aloud 
to them to exert themselves; but still they 
were somewhat dull and hackward. Iletan 
now stepped forward and lashed a post with 
his whip, declaring that he would thus pu- 
nish those who did not dance; this threat 





from one whom they had vested with autho- 
rity for this occasion, had a manifest effect 
upon his auditors, who were presently high- 
ly wrought up by the sight of two or three 
littke mounds of tobacco twist which were 
now laid before them, and appeared to iu- 
fuse new lite. 

‘ After lashing the post and making his 
threat, letan went on to narrate his inartial 
exploits. He had stolen horses seven or 
eight times from the Konzas; he had first 
struck the bodies of three of that nation 
slain in battle. He had stolen horses from 
the letan nation, and had struck one of their 
dead. He had stolen horses from the Paw- 
nees, and struck the body of one Pawnee 
Loup. He had stolen horses several times 
from the Omawhaws, and once from the 
Puncas. He had struck the bodies of two 
Sioux. On a war party, in company with 
the Pawnees, he had attacked the Spaniards 
and penetrated into one of their camps; the 
Spaniards, excepting a man and boy, fled ; 
himself being at a distance before his party, 
he was shot at and missed by the man, 
whom he immediately shot down and struck, 
“ This, my father,” said he, “is the only 
marti~l act of my life that I am ashamed of.” 
Afte# several rounds of dancing, and of 
striking at the post by the warriors, Mi-a- 
ke-ta, or the Little Soldier, a war-worn ve- 
teran, took his turn to strike the post. He 
leaped actively about, aud strained his voice 
to its utmost pitch, whilst he pourtrayed 





some of the scenes of b! sod In Ns hich he had 


acted. He had struck dead bodies of indi- 
viduals of all the red nations around, Osazes, 
Konzas, Pawnee Loups, Pawnee 
cans, Grand Pawnees, Puncas, Omawhaws, 
and Sioux, Padoucas, La Plais or Bald 
Heads, Ietans, Sauks, Foxes, and lowavys; 
he had struck eight of one nation, seven of 
another, wc. He was proceeding with bts 
account when Tetan ran up to bin, put bis 
hand upon his mouth, and respecttuily led 
him to his seat. This act was no trifling 
compliment paid to the well-\nown brave. 
It indicated that he had still so mas 1y gl iTi- 
ous acts to speak of, that he would oceu py 
so much time as to prevent others from 
speaking, and put to shame the other war- 
riors by the contrast of his actioas with 
theirs.’ 


Republi- 


As the description of Indian manners 
forms the most interesting portion of this 
work, we shall principally contine our 
extracts tothose subjects. Mr. Say, who 
appears the most active and the most 
intelligent of the party; cives an inter- 
esting account of the ¢ Jmawhaw Indians, 
their. wars, &c. War-parties, atter 
striking a blow on the enemy, return 
with rapidity towards their villages :— 

‘They leave the mutilated carcasses of the 
slain, upon the contested field, a prey to the 
wolves and vultures. Their own dead are 
covered with wood or stones, and their 
wounded are transported on litters, on the 
shoulders of others, or, if they have horses 
with them, upon cars of a very simple con- 
struction, ‘lwo poles are attached to the 
neck of the horse, in the manner of shatts, 
which trail upon the ground behind. These 
are so connected behind the horse, with 
cross pieces lashed on, that a bison robe 
can be suspended to them, for the reception 
of the wounded person. 

‘if the attack is made during the night, 
or it the party has only captured horses un- 
observed by the enemy, amockasin or arrow 
is left in & Conspicuous situation, to inform 
the enemy of the nation to which the ag- 
gressors belong. 

‘ Large war- parties s sometimes divide imto 
smaller parties, in order to attack simultane- 
ously at different points, Each of these par- 
ties, on its return, at its diiterent enc: ainp- 
ments, inserts small painted sticks in the 
soil, pointing to the route they have taken, 
The -y also peel off a portion of the bark from 
a tree, and on the trunk thus denuded and 
rendered conspicuons, they delineate hero- 

glyphics with vermillion or charcoal, indica 
tive of the success or misfortune of the par- 
ty in their proceeding s avainst the enemy, 

These biereglyphics are rudely drawn, but 
are suiticiently significant, to convey the 
requisite inte Jlicence to another division of 
the party that may succeed them. On this 
rude chart, the combatants are cenerally 
represented by ial straight lines, each sur- 
mounted bv a head-like termination, and 
are readily distinzutshable from each other: 

he arms and legs are also represented, when 
necessary to record the performance of some 





particular act, or to exhibit a wound, 
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Wounds are indicated by the representation 
of the dropping of blood from the part; an 
arrow wound, by adding a line for the ar- 
row, from which the Indian is able to esti- 
mate, with some accuracy, its direction and 
the depth to which it entered. The killed 


are represented by prostrate lines; eques- | 


trians are also particularized, and if wound- 
ed or killed, they are seen to spout bleod, or 
to be in the act of falling from their horses. 
Prisoners ave denoted by their being led, 
and the number of captured horses is made 
known by the nuinber of lunules, represent- 
ing their track. The number of guns taken 
may be ascertained by bent lines, on the 
angle of which is something like the promi- 
nences of the lock. Women are pourtrayed 
with short petticoats and prominent breasts, 
aod unmarried females by the short queues 
at the ears, 

‘A war-party, on its return, generally 
halts upon some elevated yround within 
sight of the village; and if they bave been 
successful, they sit down and smoke their 
pipes. The villagers, on discovering them, 


rush out to meet them, and receive a brief 


relation of the events that have occurred 
during the expedition. 








* All then return to the village, exhibiting | 


by the way the greatest demonstrations of 
joy, by discharging their guns, singing war- 
songs, &c. The scalps, stretched upon 
hoops and dried, are carried upon rods of 
five or six feet in length. 

‘Arrived at the villaye, some of the 
squaws, wives to the warriors of the party, 
qussume the dress of their husbands, and, 
with the reds bearing the scalps ia their 
hands, dance around a large post, reddened 
with vermillion, aud, in concert with the 
young warriors, sing the war and scalp 
songs ; the young warriors occasionally step 
into the ring of the dancers, and all keep 
time, with dance and sung, to the loud beat 
of the gong. Into this dance are also ad- 
mitted the relatives of the war party.’ 

From hunting of men, we will pro- 
ceed to a more innocent exercise,—the 
hunting the bison, or, as a London ex- 
hibitor would call it, the bonassus. 
When a herd of bisons is discovered, 
the hunters communicate the intelli- 
gence to their chiefs and magi; the 
tribe is encamped, and— 

‘The chieis and magi are seated in front 
of their people, puting smoke trom their 
pipes, and thanking the Master of Life, with 
such expressions as “ llow-wa--con-da,” 
“ Thanks, Master of Life.’-—‘* How-nin-e- 
shet- ta-wa-con-da-a-mah-pan-ne-vah- pa-e- 
wa-rat-a-cum-ba-ra.”—** Thank you, Master 
of Life, bere is smuke, Tam poor, hungry, 
and want to eat.” ‘The hunters draw near 
to the chiefs and magi, and in a low tone of 
voice, inform them of the-discovery of bi- 
sons. ‘They are questioned as to the num- 
ber, and reply by holding up to the view 
some small sticks in a horizontal position, 
and compare one herd at a stated distance 
with this stick, and another with that, Xe. 

* Jt is then the business of some old man 
or cer to harangue the people, iuiurming 
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them of the discovery, requesting the squaws 
to keep in good heart, telling them they 
have endured many hardships with forti- 
tude, that there is now a termination to 
their difficulties for the present, and that on 
the morrow the men will go in pursuit of the 
bisous, and, without doubt, bring them 
plenty of meat. 

‘On all occasions of public rejoicings, 
festivals, dances, or general hunts, a certain 
number of resolute warriors are previously 
appointed to preserve order and keep the 
peace. In token of their office they paint 
themselves entirely black; usually wear the 
crow, and arm themselves with a whip or 
war-club, with which they punish on the 
spot those who misbehave, and are at once 
both judges and executioners, ‘Thus, at the 
bison hunts, they knock down or flog those 
whose manceuvres tend to frighten the game, 
before all are ready, or previously to their 
having arrived at the proper point, from 
which to sally forth upon them, 

‘four or five such oflicers, or soldiers, 
are appointed at a council of the chiefs, held 
in the evening, to preserve order amongst 
the hunters for the succeeding day. 

‘On the following morning, all the men, 
excepting the superannuated, depart early 
in pursuit of the favourite game. They are 
generally mounted, armed with bows and 
arrows. ‘The soldiers of the day accompany 
the rapidly moving cavalcade on foot, armed 
with war-clubs, and the whole are preceded 
by a fuotman bearing a pipe. 

‘On coming in sight of the herd, the 
hunters talk kindly to their horses, applying 
to them the endearing names of father, bro- 
ther, uncle, &c.; they petition them not to 
fear the bisons, but to run well, and keep 
close to them, but, at the same time, to avoid 
being gored. 

‘The party having approached as near to 
the herd as they suppose the annals will 
permit, without taking alarm, they halt, to 
give the pipe-bearer an opportunity to per- 
form the ceremony of smoking, which is con- 
sidered necessary to their success. He lights 
his pipe, and remains a short time with his 
head inclined, and the stem of the pipe ex- 
tended towards the herd. He then smokes, 
and pulls the smoke towards the bisons, to- 
wards the heavens and the earth, and finally 
to the cardinal points successively. ‘These 
last they distinguish by the terins sun-rise, 
sun-set, cold country, and warm country, or 
they designate them collectively, by the 
phrase of the four winds, ‘Ta-da-su-go-to-ba, 

‘The ceremony of smoking beimg_ per- 
formed, the word for startivg is given by 
Ongpatonga. They immediately separate 
into two bands, who pass in full speed to the 
right and left, and perform a considerable 
circuit, with the object of enclosing the 
herd, at a considerable interval, between 
them. 

‘ They then close in upon the animals, and 
each man endeavours to kill as many of 
them as his opportunity permits. 

‘It is upon this occasion that the Indians 
display their horsemanship and dexterity in 
archery. Whilst in full run they discharge 
the arrow with an aim of much certainty, so 
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that it penetrates the body of the animal 
behind the shoulder. If it should not bur 

itself so deeply as they wish, they are often 
known to ride up to the enraged animal and 
withdraw it. They observe the direction 
and depth to which the arrow enters, in or. 
der to ascertain whether or not the wouud js 
mortal, of which they can judge with a con- 
siderable degree of exactness; when a death- 
wound is inflicted, the hunter raises a shout 
of exultation, to prevent others from pure 
suing the individual of which he considers 
himself certain. He then passes in pursuit 
of another, and so on, until his quiver is ex- 
hausted, or the game has passed beyond his 
further pursuit. 

‘ The force of the arrow, when discharged 
by a_dexterous end athletic Indian, is very 
great, and we were even credibly informed 
that under favourable circumstances, it hes 
been known to pass entirely through the 
body of a bison, and actually to fly some 
distance, or fall to the ground on the oppo- 
site side of the animal. 

‘ Notwithstanding the apparent confusion 
of this engagement, and that the same ani- 
mal is sometimes feathered by arrows from 
different archers, before he is despatched, or 
considered mortally wounded, yet as each 
man knows his own arrows froin all others, 
and can also estimate the nature of the 
wound, whether it would produce a speedy 
death to the animal, quarrels respecting the 
right of property in the prey seldom occur, 
aad it is consigned to the more fortunate in- 
dividual, whose weapon penetrated the most 
vital part. 

‘ The chace having terminated, each In- 
dian can trace back his devious route to the 
starting-place, so as to recover any small ar- 
ticle he may have lost.’ 


The Pawnees, one of the most pow- 
erful tribes of the Missouri Indians, ex- 
hibit the singular anomally amongst the 
American nations, of a people addicted 
to the barbarous and superstitious rite of 
making human sacrifices to Venus, the 
creat star :— al 

‘The origin of this sanguinary sacrifice is 
unknown; probably it existed previously to 
their intercourse with the white traders. 
This solemn ceremony was performed annue 
ally, and immediately preceded their hortt- 
cultural operations, for the success of which 
it appears to have been instituted. A breach 
of this duty, the performance of which they 
believed to be required by the great star, it 
was supposed would be succeeded by the 
total failure of their crops of maize, beans, 
and pumpkins, and the consequent total pr- 
vation of their vegetable food. 

‘To obviate a national calamity so forml 
dable, any person was at liberty to offer up 
a prisoner of either sex, that by his prowess 
in war he had become possessed of. 

‘The devoted individual was clothed i 
the gayest and most costly attire ; profusely 
supplied with the choicest food, and cone 
stautly attended by the magi, who antici- 

ated all his wants, cautiously conceale 
trom him the real object of their sedulous 
attentions, and endeavoured to preserve his 
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—— 
mind in astate of cheerfulness, with the view 
of promoting obesity, and thereby rendering 
the sacrifice more acceptable to their Ceres. 

‘When the victim was thus suthiciently 
fattened for their purpose, a suitable day 
was appointed? for the performance ot the 
rite, that the whole nation might attend. 

‘ The victim was bound to a cross, in pre- 
sence of the assembled multitude, when a 
solemn dance was performed, and after some 
ceremonies, the warrior, whose prisoner he 
had been, cleaved his head with the toma- 
hawk; and his speedy death was insured by 
numerous archers, who penetrated his body 
with their arrows. 

‘A trader informed us, that the squaws 
cut pieces of flesh from the deceased, with 
which they greased their hoes; but this was 
denied by another who had been present at 
one of these sacrifices. However this may 
be, the ceremony was believed to have call- 
ed down a blessing upon their labours of the 
field, and they proceeded to planting with- 
out delay. 

‘The present mild and humane chief of 
the nation, Latelesha, or Knife chief, had 
long regarded this sacrifice as an unneces- 
sary and cruel exhibition of power, exercised 
upon unfortunate and defenceless indivi- 
duals, whom they were bound to protect; 
and he vainly endeavoured to abolish it by 
philanthropic admonitions. 

‘An Ietan womin, who was brought cap- 
tive into the village, was doomed to the 
great star by the warrior, whose property 
she had become by the fate of war. She 
underwent the usual preparations, and, on 
the appointed day, was led to the cross, 
amidst a great concourse of people, as 
eager, perhaps, as their civilized fellow-men, 
to witness the horrors of an execution. The 
victim was bound to the cross with thongs of 
skin, and the usual ceremonies being per- 
formed, her dread of a more terrible death 
was about to be terminated by the toma- 
hawk and the arrow. At this critical mo- 
inent, Petalesharoo (son of the Knife Chief ) 
stepped forward into the area, and in a hur- 
ried but firm manner, declared that it was 
his father’s wish to abolish this sacrifice ; 
that for himself, he had presented himself 
before them, fur the purpose of Jaying down 
his life upon the spot, or of releasing the 
victim. He then cut the cords which 
bound her to the cross, carried her swiftly 
through the crowd to a horse, which he pre- 
sented to her, and having mounted another 
himself, he conveyed her beyond the reach 
of immediate pursuit; when, after having 
supplied her with food, and admouishing her 
to make the best of her way to her own na- 
tion, which was at the distance of at least 
four hundred miles, he was constrained to 
return to his village. The emancipated 
Tetan had, however, the yood fortune, on her 
jouruey of the subsequent day, to meet with 
a war party of her own people, by whom 
she was conveyed to her family in safety.’ 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


—— Opa 


Sketches in Bedlam; or, Characteristic 
Traits of Insanity, as displayed in the 
Cases of One Hundred and Forty Pa- 
tients, of both Sexes, now or recently 
confined in New Bethlem, tacluding 
Margaret Nicholson, James Hatfield, 
and other extraordinary Maniacs. 
With a succinct History of the Esta- 


blishment. By A CONSTANT s- 
SERVER. 8vo, pp. 312. London, 
1823. 


‘THe smell of gain is sweet out of any 
thing,’ said the Roman emperor, and 
thus thinks the * Constant Observer,’ or 
he would never have published his 
‘ Sketches in Bedlam ;’ for, beyond put- 
ting a few pounds into the author's 
pocket, we do not know any good they can 
possibly do. Is not insanity a domestic 
affliction of itself sufficiently severe to 
any family, but that it must be aug- 
mented by glaring publicity, and the 
feelings and character of virtuous fe- 
males sported with by a keeper of a 
mad-house? It may be true that the 
poor unfortunate inmates of the asylum 
may be insensible to pubic notice or pub- 
lic opinion, but such is not the case of 
their friends and relations, who must 
feel this as an additional barb in the 
arrow which has wounded them. 

We think a ¢ Constant Observer’ of a 
lunatic asylum for some years. might 
have made a very interesting volume, 
without violating those decencies of pri- 
vate life he has so grossly outraged: he 
might have exhibited the various aber- 
rations of mental derangement, and, by 
showing the manner in which it was in- 
fluenced by extraneous causes, have fur- 
nished data on which some theory of 
the malady might have been formed. 
In doing this, it was not necessary that 
the name, former residence, or rank in 
life of the unfortunate creatures, should 
be blazoned forth, or that the wander- 
ings of intellect should be recorded, 
when they evidently tended, as far as the 
assertions of such could tend, to ruin the 
character of their virtuous and already 
too much afflicted friends. Even in the 
cases of several of the patients them- 
selves, this work is equally reprehensi- 
ble, since many of the individuals, 
whose melancholy situation is here de- 
scribed, are acknowledged to have re- 
covered and been discharged the hospi- 
tal. Now, what, we would ask, is so 
likely to cause a relapse, as to exhibit 
to the poor creature the frightful picture 
of his former situation, of the misery of 
which he was then unconscious? But 


Observer,’ whose work we shall now 





proceed to analyse ? 


what are these matters to the * Constant | je. 


In the introduction, the author gives 
a very brief notice of Bethlem Hospital, 
with an account of the rules and regu- 
lations of the establishment, the forms 
of admission, treatment of patients, &c. 
He then proceeds to his memoirs of a 
hundred and forty patients, who exhibit 
every species of insanity, from the me- 
lancholy to the raving madness, both 
so powerfully depicted in the figures, 
by Gabriel Cibber, which now adorn 
the hal! of the hospital. He com- 
mences with Patrick Walsh, a furious 
maniac, who was a ring-leader in the 
mutiny on board the Hermione, in 
1797, when Captain Pigott and his of- 
ficers were all massacred :— 

‘From the first time of his confinement in 
Bethlehem Hospital, it has been found ne- 
cessary to keep hin always strongly ironed ; 
notwithstanding which, he found means to 
kill two persons in Bethlehem and Hoxton, 
before he was removed to this estabhisli- 
ment. For a long time after his adimission 
here be conducted himself pretty calmly, 
and was under no very great restraint, until 
the month of April, 1820. About that time 
the commissioners of the roads had given to 
the governors of the hospital a large quan- 
tity of road-drifi, for the purpose of raising 
the lower part of the airing-ground, which 
was low and damp. Amongst this rubbish 
were unfortunately brought in the blade of 
an old knife and one halfof an old pair of 
scissors. These were diseovered by W alist; 
and he carefully concealed them until he 
found private opportunities of grinding the 
knife to a sharp edge and point, like the kill- 
ing knife of a hog-butcher; and watching a 
treacherous opportunity, when no one could 
have the slightest suspicion of his purpose, 
on Sunday, the 30th of April, 1820, he 
sprunz with fury upon a sickly patient, 
named Dennis Leonard, while sitting down, 
and, before he was observed or could be 
prevented, he inflicted upon the poor man 
twelve or fourteen wounds, many of which 
were mortal. The poor victim was carried 
into the house, but expired almost 1mmedi- 
ately.’ ° 

Our ‘Constant Observer’ praises the 
management ofthe hospital ; but surely 
there must have been some neglect, 
when a man, tainted with murder from 
the outset, and who killed two men after 
his confinement, has been allowed the 
means to sacrifice another victim. As 
this man is a remarkable instance of vio- 
lence even in madness, and little deli- 
cacy is necessary to be observed respect- 
ing him, we quote a few further parti- 
culars of his case:— 

‘IIe stamps and raves most of the day, 
and nearly all night, with a piece of blanket 
crammed into his mouth, gnawmy and tear- 
ing their souls out, as he imagimes ani terns 
He picks up pieces of glass, old nails, 
bones, and spoons, which he grinds to a 





point, stones of a convenient size for tling- 
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ing, and indeed every thing that is likely to 
enable him to do mischief, to which he is 
always inclined if be has an opportunity. 
‘Ile stamps on the ground like a cart- 
horse, which has rendered his feet almost as 
hard as hoofs, and gladdens himself with 
the idea that he is trampling some of the 
persons before-mentidned under his feet. 
He will at times turn with the wildest fero- 
city to some particular spot, where he pic- 
tures to his disordered fancy some of those 
objects of his vengeance prostrate, and then 
jumps and stamps with the wildest rage, ex- 
claiming, ‘die you rascals, die and be damn- 
ed!” “hang hin up!” “ jump his soul out!” 
“ha, you vagabond, die!” with numberless 
other expressions of rage and revenge: and 
this fit over, he comes away, seemingly quite 
pleased, and sings and whistles, elated be- 
yond description, until he conjures up ano- 
ther imaginary group, on whom he repeats 
in fancy the same operations. Every voice 
he hears he supposes to be that of some one 
abusing him, and even the ducks in the pond 
he has charged with calling him abusive 
names, and abuses them in his turn, in furi- 
ous terms, and tells the steward, with an 
vath, that if he could get at them he would 
tear out their wind-pipes. Ile swears and 
blasphemes most shockingly, talks most im- 
piously, and uses the most indecent lan- 
guage: but any topic of murder or blood- 
shed is his chief delight. He is a strong, 
hardy fellow: his aspect wild, brutal, and 
térrific beyond description. Ile presents a 
hideous and appalling specimen of the hu- 
man savage deprived of reason, and exposed 
to all the hurricanes of unbridled passions 
and the delusions of a bewildered fancy.’ 

The next is a Greek, who does not 
speak a word of English; he is one of 
the most turbulent, noisy, and furious 
patients in the hospital, and nearly as 
bad as Patrick Walsh, who has a parti- 
cular antipathy to him :— 

‘That part of the criminal wing where the 
Greek is confined overlooks the airing-ground 
for the hospital patients, where the terrible 
Walsh is permitted to walk by himself for 
two hours every morning. The Greek’s 
apartment is one story from the ground. 
Walsh hears him raving at his window, and 
flies instantly to the spot, when a curious 
and most formidable scene is acted. They 
view each other with mutual fury: their 
eyes flash tire, and they commence a tnghly 
impassioned dialogue of reciprocal resent- 
ment andabuse, which, however, is inutually 
unintelligible; excepting so far as the pan- 
tomime of gesture, grimace, and vocal into- 
nation can express meaning, The Greek, all 
the while in the most violent rage, attempts 
to force his, way through the iron window- 
bars to come at his antagonist. Walsh, 
with equal rage and eagerness, springs and 
jumps up, to reach him if possible, and then 
runs round the corner and back again, in 
search of some avenue that might lead him 
to his opponent: but, disappointed in this 
purpose, he kicks up his shoes at the Greek, 
spits at him repeatedly, and reviles him with 
the bitterest abuse, until his fancy is wrought 


up to a belief that he has caught hold of his 
enemy below; when, imagining he has got 
him down and under his feet, he stamps the 
ground with all the energy of an exasperated 
horse, and exclaims with fury, ‘ Die, you 
thieving, rascally Spaniard !—Die, you vil- 
lainous Spanish vagabond !” 

‘ By this time the Greek is generally taken 
from the window by his keeper; and Walsh, 
supposing from his silence that he is dead, 
comes away singing, and exulting ‘that he 
has put an end to him,” 

‘It it were possible for both to come into 
contact the combat would be dreadful, and 
mutual destruction would no doubt be the 
consequence.’ 

Surely, in an establishment so large 
as Bethlem Hospital, these two men 
might be prevented from seeing each 
other. 

Hatfield, the soldier who fired a pistol 
at his late Majesty, in Drury Lane The- 
atre, is confined in New Bethlem; as 
is Bannister Truelock, the fanatic who 
is said to have urged him to the crime. 
The former makes handsome straw bas- 
kets, which he sells to visitors at from 
3s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. each, The latter pro- 
fesses to be a prophet, and has some very 
peculiar religious opinions, which he is 
anxious to propagate; and one night, 
escaping from the hospital, he pro- 
ceeded to Mr. Hone, and proposed to 
publish them. Mr. Hone did not think 
the speculation a promising one, and 
Bannister Truelock, after leaving him, 
and passing a night in the city, volunta- 
rily returned next evening to his con- 
finement. 

A once respectable cornfactor comes 
next; and nothing can be more disgust- 
ing than the details the author gives of 
this unfortunate lunatic, whose name 
and former residence are not concealed. 
The next case is that of a British officer, 
who committed suicide rather than take 
food, from a tear that he would be poi- 
soned :— 

‘He had served during the late war in 
in Spain, and other parts of the continent: 
and from the account of his friends, had al- 
ways conducted himself with honour and 
repatation as a gentleman and an officer. 
At the peace he retired on half-pay; but 
some time afterwards his mind was en- 
gloomed, partly by religious enthusiasm, 
and partly by imaginary apprehensions, and 
he became deranged. He was affected by 
a bitter sense of remorse for ideal crimes, a 
horror of death, and a perpetual suspicion 
that every person about him intended to as- 
sassinate or poison him. For a long time 
he took bis tood with the greatest caution, 
his suspicions of poison still increasing. Af- 
terwards, he would obstinately refuse the 
provisions assigned for himself, but ex- 
change them for those given to other pa- 
tients; and would take none offered bim 





by his keeper. By degrees he got stull worse, 











————- 
and at last would receive neither meat nor 
drink, in any shape, or from any person 
whatever, to preserve his existence, 4} 
means were tried to dissipate his appretien. 
sions, and induce him to take nourishment, 
butin vain. At last, recourse to the elastic 
bottle and tube were found absolutely Re 
cessary to keep him alive. This bottle was 
formed of India rubber, with an elastic leq. 
thern pipe attached, about twenty inches 
long. ‘The bottle was filled with rich broth, 
to which eggs, beaten up, and some wine 
were added. The pipe was passed up his 
nostril, through the palate of his mouth, by 
which means the nutriment was conveyed 
to his stomach; and this operation was per- 
formed daily for some time, by Surgeon 
Lawrence, in the presence of Dr, Wright, 
the medical superintendant: both gentle- 
men treated hin with the greatest possible 
tenderness and humanity,’ 


The fancies of rational men are often 
remarkable enough, and hence we are 
not surprised to find those bereft of Hea- 
ven’s best gift still more wild and ro- 
mantic. A singular instance of this oc- 
curred in the person of a poor maniac, 
who has been confined since 1820 :— 

‘ This poor fellow gives a curious account 
of his origin and progress. According to 
him, he 1s achild of Apollo ; for he was en- 
gendered by the sun shining upon a duny- 
hill, near his father’s door. He received 
his first existence in the form ofa flea; and 
in about two hours aflerwards he was trans- 
formed to a fine boy of nine years old. He 
yrew up, and was apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker; and after his time was served, he 
married a beautiful wife, by whom he had 
two children; but she proved unfaithful. 
Business became bad; distress followed; 
and it was necessary that both should seek 
employment in London. A place was sup- 
posed to be obtained for her: but alas! 
her infidelity to him soon appeared; forthe 
very staye-coachman who drove her to town, 
to her supposed service, was now her lord 
and master, for she has been living with him 
ever since; and poor Joe has been desert- 
ed and deranged from that time. His poor 
dear infants, he says, are, with his father 
and himself, placed here at the parish ex- 
pense. Since he came in here he has ima- 
gined himself to be the only true and real 
Son of God, both spiritually and bodily. 
He clearly remembers having suffered on 
the cross. He remembers the countenances 
of all present at the time, what was said to 
him, how he was treated in his sufferings, 
and every circumstance of his bodity pail 
He has power to condemn all whom he 
pleases, and of saving and rendering happy 
such as he thinks fit; and, in virtue of bis 
power, he will, for the most trivial offence, 
consign any offender to the bottomless pit 
of fire and brimstone. He assigns a name 
of his own to every individual around hin. 
One is Judas, who betrayed him; another 1s 
one of the thieves, who suffered with him 
at his crucifixion; a third is Peter, who 
thrice denied him; a fourth is Thomas, who 
disbelieved him; a fifth, the Virgin Mary; 
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one he saw hanged at Newgate, for horse- 
stealing, another at Exeter for some other 
crime ; another is Bonaparte himself; ano- 
ther is a common swindler, whom he knew 
very well, and who cheated him of vast pro- 
perty ; and so on in an hundred instances. 
He would affect to know every body; and 


to every one (except his brother) he assigns | 


some new name or character: one 1s a 
shoe-black, another a stocking-weaver, a 
waiter, a butcher, &c. &c. 

‘He is himself a Pythagorean philoso- 
pher ; firmly believes in the Metempsycho- 
sis, and that the soul of man after his death 
descends into a brute, and afterwards re- 
yerts into aman. Some months ago he de- 
scribed the butcher’s horse that brings meat 
to the hospital as an old friend of his, named 
Thomas Holloway, who being hanged for 
coining, was afterwards transformed into 
this horse. He knows the secrets of all 
hearts, and cannot be deceived by any one. 

‘In the summer he ts employed in white- 
washing the house, for which he is paid ; 
yenerally conducts himself pretty quietly, 
and has committed no violence, except now 
and then breaking a window, and occasion- 
ally tearing his clothes, which he says he is 
obliged to do, “ the time being now come,” 
But he is extremely passionate, easily ex- 
cited, and in that state is terribly abusive : 
his tongue, however, is the only ill weapon 
he uses.’ 

A poor lighterman is scarcely less ex- 
travagant :-— 

‘The ideal immensity of his riches is his 
favourite topic, and his fancy is as much 
filled and delighted by this unreal mockery, 
as if he were the actual possessor of all the 
wealth he boasts. According to him he ts 
the sole proprietor of all ships, barges, 
boats, or other craft that float on the River 
Thames; the Bank of England belongs ex- 
clusively to him, and in short the extent of 
his property is beyond all reach of calcula- 
tion in our vulgar way. He says, that when 
his son married, he gave him a fortune of 
957,000,000 of money, besides some loose 
silver he had in his pocket, and four penny- 
worths of halfpence : but his son was a pro- 
fligate fellow, and all this money soon went. 
He has some notion of paying off the na- 
tional debt, if he understood how things 
were going on, 

‘He affects to know every visitor who 
comes tothe hospital, but by names and 
characters quite different from those they 
now assume, Lord he knew to bea 
tinker seven and thirty years ago; but he 
robhed a public house, made his fortune, 
bought his title, and now rolls in riches and 
grandeur. Lady was a washerwoman.’ 


But, perhaps, one of the most singu- 
lar case is that of a poor fellow, who 
Was committed in November, 1822:— 

‘Tis derangement commenced with a 


strong notion that he was to full the victim 
VI poison, administered by some persons 








‘ving a design upon his life; and so strong | 
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three months preceding his transmission to 
this hospital, he refused all other sustenance 
but milk alone, and subsisted entirely on 
this. When he rose from bed every morn- 
ing he was taken to a meadow near his re- 
sidence, and furnished with a stool, on which 
he sat till bed-time. His daily allowance 
wasacan of milk, which was brought to 
him every morning, and thus provided, he 
mused the whole day, in a melancholy soli- 


tie and marked suspicion; bat during 
| 


| tude, utterly careless of his person, and 


every thing around him. During the whole 
threejmonths of this meadowed retirement 
he was neither shaved nor washed; and 
when presented for admission here, he came 
with all his filthy appendages thick upon 
him, more like some non-descript species of 
the brute creation than'a human being. A 
long beard enveloped the lower parts of his 
face, and the rest of it was clothed with dirt 
of various kinds and colours ; his head pro- 
jecting forward, his body bent almost dou- 
ble, his whole frame feeble and tottering, 
his steps timid and cautious, his eye sharp, 
scowling, and inquisitive, and his utterance 
suppressed almost to dumbness. He pre- 
sented altogether the character of some 
curious wild animal, better suited for the 
menagerie at Exeter-change than for the 
class of human beings; and, under a new 
name, might have been viewed as a species 
of the ourang-outang, and have become an 
attractive object to the curious in natural 
history. 

‘ The poor fellow, on his entrance here, 
was impressed with strong fears that he was 
brought for the purpose of being killed ; 
and, under this notion, he earnestly begged 
that, as he was a poor weakly object, they 
would not put him to a very lingering or 
tormenting death. But, what is extremely 
singular in the result of his removal here, as 
a place of proper treatment, that no sooner 
was his person cleansed from filth, and his 
squalid apparel changed for comfortable 
clothing, than a visible abatement of his 
disorder commenced. From the second 
day after his admission he took his food 
without the slightest symptom of doubt or 
apprehension; he became comparatively 
cheerful, assumed a contented aspect, and 
his fear of being murdered quite vanished : 
and in seven days’ time there appeared a 
most extraordinary change in his whole 
manners, health, habits, and opinions: a 
change perhaps unparalleled within. so 
short a period in the whole annals of insa- 
nity. He has latterly imbibed the extraor- 
dinary notion of his being filled with frogs, 
and that all the food he takes goes to their 
support.’ 


Such are a few of the most remarka- 
ble of the hundred and forty cases re- 
corded in this work ; and, stripped of the 
names of the parties or the means of 
identity, they furnish a melancholy but 





“s this impression on his deluded mind, | 
at for a long time he took his food, of} Parts of the work we shall not quote, 


latever it consisted, with extreme cau-! and only adyert to them to mark them 


an interesting picture of the wreck of 


human intellect. The more offensive 
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with our severest reprehension. We 
have already alluded to the indelicacy 
of making these accounts public,—we 
must also condemn the manner in which 
this is done. The coarsest expressions, 
the grossest oaths, and the most bilas- 
phemous ravings of the lunatics are 
given in the most unqualified manner; 
and, if any poor lunatic happens to have 
formed an opinion that his wife has been 
guilty of infidelity, our ‘Constant Ob- 
server’ never conceals it :—a striking in- 
stance of this occurs at p. 149. . As an 
instance of the grossest indecency we 
would refer to p. 113; and, were we 
captious, we might find objectionable 
passages in almost every page. 
- —_—~<<ipt—er 
The History and Antiquities of Enfield. 
By W. Rosinson, LL. D. F. S.A. 
(Concluded from p. 514.) 

Last week we discharged our critical 
duties towards Mr. Robinson, and we 
have now only to confirm them by a few 
extracts, which we shall make without 


further exordium :— | 

The Cedar at Enfield.—‘ In the garden of 
the manor-house 1s a cedar of Libanus, 
which was considered one of the finest in 
the kingdom: the contents of which, in the 
year 1779, were as follow :—girt, at the top, 
three feet seven inches; second girt, seven 
feet nine inches; third Girt, ten feet; and 
the fourth girt, fourteen feet six inches. 
The height of the tree was forty-five feet 
nine inches, but the original height was fifty- 
three feet nine inches, eight feet of the top 
having been broken off by a high wind, in 
the year 1703. The large arm which 
branched out near the top was three feet 
nine inches in girt, and several of the boughs 
were three feet five inches in girt. The 
branches extended in length from the body 
of the tree from twenty-eight to forty-five 
feet, and the cuntents of the tree (exclusive 
of the boughs) was about two hundred and 
ninety-three cubic feet. It was measured in 
the year 1788, by the late Mr, Liley, and was 
found to have increased in girt and length of 
branches. At this time it was a very hand- 
some tree, and continued so till the night of 
the 5th of November, 1794, when a strong 
gale from the north-west deprived it of the 
whole of the. upper part, which fell with a 
tremendous crash, and, in its fall, several of 
the lower branches were much injured. In 
17938, at three feet from the ground, it mea- 
sured twelve feet in girt; and, in 1815, at 
one foot six inches from the ground, fitteen 
feet eight inches. 

‘This fine cedar was destined to be 
grubbed up by the late Mr. Callaway, soon 
after he purchased the old palace. The 
saw-pit was prepared, and the trench alrea- 
dy dug round it ready for the axe; but the 
admirers of the tree, particularly the late 
Richard Gough, Esq. and Dr. Sherwen, in- 
terfered, and, at their request, the tree was 
spared. This circumstance gave rise to 
much versification at the ume; and there 
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appeared, in the St. James’s Chronicle, some 
high-flown compliments addressed to Mr. 
Gough, composed with all the irregularity 
of school-boy genius, which were considered 
to be at the expense of the other inhabitants 
of the parish. The lines were signed “ Eu- 
terpe,” towhich Mr. Gough replied, under 
the signature of “ Clio,” quoting Drayton's 
* Polyolbion” for a panegyric ov Entield. 
These gave rise to the following lines, which 
were signed * Melpomene,” and sent to Mr. 
Gough, but never published: — 
* Ye sister muses, cease your idle strains ; 
Oh ! cease in sportive lays to sing, 
To tort¢.re Enfield, or Castalia’s plains, 
But strike, oh! strike with me the doleful 
string * 
‘Too much, too much Camdenius hath been 
prais’d, 

Divine Euterpe, in thy glorious lines ; 
Enough bath Enfield’s character been rais’d, 
Which now in Clio’s sportive numbers shines. 
* Far other subjects on your labours call, 

Far other subjects ask your tuneful aid,— 
For lo! the pride of Lebanon must fall— 

The stately cedar—in the royal shade. 

* Not in the vulgar groves such cedars grow, 

As erst in Lebanon’s most holy land ; 
But near Eliza’s royal dome they shew 

The cedar planted by her milk-white hand! 
“Weep! weep, ye Muses, at the mournful 

_— 

Ye Hama-Cedriads, join the plaintive tone ; 
With mighty Callaway, oh ! intercede,— 

The fate of lofty Lebanon bemoan. 


‘ This tree was planted by Dr. Uvedale ; 
and tradition hands down to us that the plant 
was brought immediately from Mount Liba- 
nus in a portmanteau, probubly by ont of his 
scholars.’ 


‘ Extraordinary Child.—An account of 
Thomas Hills Everitt, an extraordinary large 
child, born at Enfield, February, 1779 :— 

‘This child was the son of Thomas and 
Susannah Everitt,, who resided at Scotland 
Green, and though not remarkably large at 
the time of his birth, began, when six weeks 
old, to grow to a very extraordinary size. 
At the age of nine months, he was consider- 
ed a phenomenon, and the curiosity of the 
country, for some miles round, was so much 
excited, that it was with some difficulty he 
could be seen. His dimensions, when he 
was nine months and a fortnight old, were 
taken by Dr. Sherwen, and were as follow ; 

‘Girth round the wrist 63 inches; above 
the elbow 84 inches; girth of the leg, near 
the ancle, 93 inches; of the calf of the leg, 
twelve inches; girth round the thigh, eighteen 
inches ; round the small of the back, twenty- 
four inches; and the girth under the arm- 
pits and across the breast, 223 inches. 

‘The mother could not be prevailed on to 
have the child weighed, being impressed | 
with the vulgar prejudice against weighing 
children ; but his weight was guessed at nine 
stone. His height was three feet two inches ; 
he had eight teeth and a fine head of hair; 
and when his limbs were exposed to view, it 
was impossible to be impressed with any 
other idea than that of seeing a young giunt. 
The child had a clear skin, free from pim- 





ples or blemish, was exceedingly lively, with 


a clear eve, the pupil not in the least dilat- 
ed, and, excepting a pair of hroad cheeks, 
his bead was rather less in proportion than 
the other parts of bis body. The extraordi- 
nary size of this child tempted his parents to 
carry bim to London and exhibit him to the 
public. But the contined situation had such 
an effect on his health, that he was soon 
taken back to his native air. He was, how- 
ever, soon taken to London again, and exhi- 
bited at Mr. Owen’s, confectioner, No. 66, 
Cornhill. He subsisted entirely on the 
breast. 

‘His dimensions, given in the printed 
hand-bills distributed at the place of exhi- 
bition, were taken when he was eleven 
months old; his height, then, three feet three 
inches ; his girth round the breast, two feet 
six inches; round the loins, three feet one 
inch; round the thigh, one foot ten inches; 
round the leg, one foot two inches; round 
the arm, 114 inches; round the wrist, nine 
inches. He died about May, 1780.’ 

Dr. Robinson gives a portrait of this 
child, who may certainly be considered 
a prodigy. A circumstantial account 
of the singular and mysterious affair of 
Elizabeth Canning, with portraits of her 
and the gipsy Squires, are given. The 
work is embellished with a great num- 
ber of other engravings. 


— +p 
DESCRIPTION OF RIO DE JANEIRO. 


THE revolution which is separating the 
Brazils from Portugal has naturally turn- 
ed*the public attention to this portion 
of the new world, particularly as, in a 
few weeks, or perhaps in a few days 
only, we may have an account of the 
last struggle for independence in the 
Brazils. At such a time an account of 
the capital cannot fail of being ipterest- 
ing, and we, therefore, present our read- 
ers with the following description of 
Rio Janeiro, written by a citizen of the 
United States to his frend, and which 
has not been published in this country : 

‘The high rank which this large and po- 
pulous city holds, in a commercial point of 
view, will probably give a degree of inter- 
est to a description of it, as it appears to 
the eye of an impartial spectator. 

‘The harbour is large, commodious, and 
well fortified. It contains a number of is- 
lands, which are furnished with fortifications 
and garrisons. The commerce is immense. 
More than five hundred sail of vessels are 
now lying here, loading and unloading, 
and preparing to convey their merchandize 
to all parts of the navigable world. On 
landing at the palace steps, you pass a beau- 
tiful fountain, where hundreds of negroes 
are seen passing and repassing with water, 
to all parts of the city. They carry it on 
their heads, singing some trifling song as 
they move under their heavy burden—thus 
beguiling the tedium of their employment. 

‘The streets of the city are various, both 
as tolength and breadth: but, on the whole, 
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may be considered regularly laid out, The 
houses are from one to four stories bivh 
built entirely of stone, and covered with ‘ 
cement, which, ia time, becomes hardey 
than the stones themselves. Vhe emperor's 
palace is an ordinary looking buildine, two 
stories high, and of ancient architecture. 
The palace church is far from splendid, ig 
its exterior appearance ; but beautifully de. 
corated within—containing large figures of 
saints and patriarchs, of the Saviour, the 
Virgin Mary, &c. ‘Numerous golden cap. 
dlesticks, as well as other ornaments, give 
to the interior of the church a splendour 
which is not easily deseribed, The 
churches, of which there are many, are 
all Roman Cathohe, except the English 
chapel, a beautiful building, erected hy 
the English merchants residing here 
The Museum is a superb building, and cop- 
tains alarge and elegant collection of na- 
tural curiosities, paintings, mummies, and 
other objects of interest, too numerous to be 
mentioned. I think it surpasses the New 
England Museum in Boston. . The theatre 
is large and stately, but, at present, the act- 
ors are very poor. You would be surprised 
at the splendid appearance of the nobility 


on such oecasions. The ladies’ heads are- 


decorated with wreaths of artificial flowers, 
strings of diamonds, pearls, and the like— 
but female delicacy and beauty are wanting, 
to render them lovely in the eyes.of an Ame- 
rican. The emperor and empress usually 
attend, and are escorted bya life-guard of 
fifty or sixty borsemen. The Exchange 
building is constructed in the Gothic style, 
and, in conséquence, is rather grand than 
beautiful. Hither resort merchants and 
masters of vessels, of all nations, to transact 
business and talk of pubhe affairs. 

‘Some of the dwelling-houses are kept 
tolerably neat and clean—but, im general, 
they are very much neglected. Domestic 
affairs are mostly intrusted to slaves; and, 
consequently, badly managed.—Some of the 
gentlemen are enterprising and active, but 
appear to have little or no idea of domestic 
happiness. Many of them breakfast, dine, 
and sup, at coffee-houses, and scarely see 
their families during the day.—The wife 
knows nothing of her hushand’s affairs, 
and but little of those which naturally de- 
volve on the mistress of a family. On my 


| expressing my surprise at the practice of 


taking most of their meals away trom home, 
I was answered, by a respectable merchant, 
that he had uot breakfasted with his family, 
and seldom dined with them, for twenty 
years, 
‘In the cool of the day, [ have sometunes 
taken a walk with some of my friends, as 
far as the public garden. Here we meet with 
people of every nation, wandering about the 
garden for amusement. It contains a beau- 
tiful fountain of cool water, and two cas- 
cades, from which the water falls in all di- 
rections. Fruit tress of various kinds, and 
flowers of every colour, border the walks, 
and delight the senses with their frazrance 
and beauty. At the foot of the garden we 
have a commanding view of the harbour, 
the ocean, and the varied and delightful 
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scenery, in the rear ofthe town. Now and 
then a sail appears, far in the offing, and all 
are curious to know what flag she bears. 
This desire is soon gratified ; for at the ob- 
servatory, which commands a perfect view 
of the harbour and waters adjacent, num- 
bers are on the continual look-out, aided by 
the best glasses, to catch the first glimpse 
of an approaching sail, and inform the in- 
habitants, by telegraph or signal, what flag 
she bears, and from what direction she 
comes. 

‘A short time since Lord Cochrane took 
command cf the Brazilian fleet, in great 
pomp. — Salutes were fired from all the 
ships and forts in the harbour, accompanied 
with the ringing of bells, and shouts of the 
citizens. He embarked from the palace 
steps in company with the emperor and 
ewpress, amidst the plaudits of thousands.’ 

—~+ 


THE TRAVELS OF A TARTAR IN THE 
INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 
For several weeks previously to the 1st of 
June, 1822, reports were prevalent among 
the natives of Cape Coast, that some Eurv- 
ans had arrived at Cormasie, the capital 
of Ashantee: little or no credit was attached 
to them; but, on that day, to the surprise 
of every person connected with that place, 
messengers arrived from the king, escorting 
an elderly white man, clothed in an old uni- 
form of the African Company. 

The traveller’s name is Wargee. He isa 
Tartar, and states that he was born at Kis- 
lar, in the province of Astracan. He is ig- 
norant of his age, but thinks he is now about 
seventy; his appearance, however, does not 
denote him to be more than between fifty 
and sixty. Whena youth about fifteen years 
of age, a war having broke out hetween 
Russia and the Porte, his brother took arms, 
and he was employed to carry provisions, 
&c. The contending parties met and fought 
ata place which be calls Ebraig, and the 
Turks proving successful in the rencontre, 
Waryee was made prisoner. From the field 
of battle he was sent, with other prisoners, 
to Constantinople, where they arrived in 
thirty-four days. This happened in the reign 
of the Sultan Selim*, He became the slave 
of Saladaar, whom he represents as a per- 
son in high authority ; in his service he con- 
tinued seven years, but how he was employ- 
ed could not be ascertained : indeed, there 
appeared in his manner a desire to avoid 
communicating information on this matter, 
arising perhaps from his situation having 
been menial, or probably, from a disincli- 
nation to communicate through an inter- 





° Selim 111. commenced his reign in 1789. 
The 1 urks and Russians were then at war; but 
admitting that Wargee might have arrived at 
Constantinople the very year of his accession, 
the time that has since passed, added to his 
Supposed age at the period of his caption, will 
make only forty-eight years. This will appear 
very Contradictory to his own belief as to his 
‘ote age (70). Taking his calculation to be 
’y lunar years, the difference will be very 
Considerable. The discrepancy may, however, 


have arisen from misapprehension on the part 
of the interpreter.’ 





preter who evidently displeased him, and 
whose stupidity and ignorance was the 
source of continual trouble, It is, however, 
but justice to say, that on all other poiots, 
particularly on those connected with his 
route on his travels, he evinced great desire 
to make himself understood. 

He states, that at Constantinople, in time, 
he became a considerable trader, and in 
this pursuit he travelled to many distant 
parts, both by sea and land. One instance 
which he related, was his joining a consi- 
derable caravan, with several camels laden 
with merchandize belonging to himself, and 
proceeding from Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Tripoli, and Bagdat. From Bagdat he went 
down the Tigris; and at Kornaldown the Eu- 
phrates, in a boat, to Bassorah. At Basso- 
rah he embarked in a ship belonging to 
Muscat for the latter place—she was called 
the Almazie, and was navigated by twenty- 
five men. 

From Muscat he proceeded in the same 
ship to India; the principle article which 
he took to India for sale was sheet copper, 
for which he got silks and muslins in ex- 
change. He mentioned several other trad- 
ing excursions to Syria and to Egypt. 

He describes the commencement of his 
last or present journey to have taken place 
about five years ago. He sailed from Con- 
stantinople ina Turkish ship, commanded 
by an Armenian named Abdoo, and navi- 
gated by twelve men, to Askandria, and 
thence to Tripoli: he paid the master of the 
vessel forty-four dollarst for his passage, 
His merchandize consisted of iron, jewellery, 
silks, and some spirits, to the value of 1500 
dollars. At Tripoli, he remained a consi- 
derable time: he then proceeded towards 
Mourzook, in company with a caravan of 
forty-five camels. He had three camels 
and two servants, his slaves ; one of the ca- 
mels carried water, another provisions, and 
the third merchandize. The caravan was 
sixty days in travelling from Mourzook to 
Kashna. At Galibaba, in Kashna, he was 
robbed of much of his property. 

From Kashna he advanced to Kano in 
five days. Close to Kano is alarge water— 
whether a river or a lake, could not be 
clearly understood, called Goorbie Mak 
Hadgee, which he described as being about 
150 yards broad, but narrow during the dry 
season ; because in the rains there is a com- 
munication between the Quolla, which will 
be again spoken of, and Goorbie Mak Had- 
gee. Qn it are numerous boats (canoes) ; 
in one of which, paddled by four men, he 
was conveyed over. His camels were tied 
by the neck to the canoe, and swam over. 

The houses at Kano are circular, and 
built of mud. It.is subject to the Sultan of 
Houssa, who is a Mussulman; his name is 
Beeloo—that of his capital Secootoo. In 
the neighbourhood of Kano, territory of 
Noofee, he remained a considerable time, 
and appears to have travelled from that 
point in several directions. 





+ The manner in which he communicated 
this information was, by taking a dollar from 


Several of the principal towns on this 
part appear to have ditches around them, 
for their defence; and the approach to 
them, from what could be understood of his 
description of Raball, must be extremely 
rude. He drew circles and lines to repre- 
sent the ditch and entrance across it by a 
board. This his camels could not pass, he 
was therefore obliged to leave them behind, 
and the weather being wet and bad, they 
soon died. 

At Laooree he sojourned for some time, 
and afterwards proceeded to Timbuctoo. 

The few following particulars respecting 
Timbuctoo, are the substance of replies te- 
numerous questions, reiterated on several 
occasions, and thereby corrected, as far as. 
the very limited and defective method of 
communication would admit. ‘ 

Timbuctoo, he represents as a large town, 
much larger than Cape Coast, and much 
larger than Coomasie; the houses far better 
and more regular, It has one long street 
intersected by others, but not very regular, 
The houses are built of mud. The house ia 
which he lodged belonged to the Sultan 
Mahomed, who has seven bouses, superior 
to those of his subjects; it was two stories 
high, and had several apartments on the 
ground floor occupied by attendants; on 
the first floor were the apartments in which 
the sultan entertained his friends, and in 
the upper story he and his wives hved. The 
house had a flat roof, surrounded, except in 
the front, by a wall enclosing a large yard, 
in which the camels and other eattle were 
kept, and ¢ituated in the centre of the town. 
It was tolerably well plastered ;: bad doors 
and windows of boards, and was white- 
washed with lime brought from Jinne.. Much 
trouble was taken to ascertain the truth of 
this fact. He clearly described a kind of 
oven (drawing a rude plan on paper) in 
which stones were heated, and imitated the 
hissing noise it made when water was thrown 
over it to slake it. To prove this the more 
strongly be was shown the lime-kiln at Cape 
Coast Castle, and said it was something like 
that but very small, and stones burnt in it, 
not shells. A basket was shown to him 
which might contain about a bushel and a 
half, and he was asked what the price of the 
quantity of lime it would hold might be. 
The answer was, about the value of a dol- 
lar at Jinne, at Timbuctoo perhaps four. 
He heard it used to be brought to Timbuc- 
too as presents to the chief men, who made 
presents of cloth in return; it is only used 
by the superior people. He believes the 
roofs of the houses to be only covered with 
clay; but is ignorant whether any thing 1s 
mixed with it to make a cement. The 
houses of the rich people are all built in the 
same style as that of the sultan, and he 
mentioned that of Kahia, whom he called 
Mahomed’s vizier, as almast equal to the 
sultan’s. The dwellings of the common 
people are small round huts, covered with 
thatch. The sultan is fat, stout, and good- 
looking, having a few grey hairs in his 
beard, and is a peaceable good man; he 1s 
a Mussulman, and dresses handsomely 10 





his pocket, holding iton his finger, and then 
scoring with a pencil forty-four times.’ 





| the Mahomedan style; bas seen him occa- 
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sionally wear silks, but principally white 
cloth and muslins. 

The king’s wives wear a lower cloth fas- 
tened round them, and another thrown over 
their bodies; these are generally white, but 
the lower one sometimes blue; indeed, he 
says, coloured cloths are rarely to be seen, 
white and blue are the prevailing colours, 
varying in their quality according to the 
station in life of the wearer. On the head, 
they (the king’s wives) wore a kind of red 
cap, Just covering the crown, which has 
some gold ornament, or gold lace on the top 
of it. They wear silver ornaments on the 
arms and ankles, and ear-rings of gold or of 
silver. They also wear silver chains on their 
forehead, round the neck and round the 
waist; these chains are made at Sansand- 
ing—and silver is so much prized at Tim- 
buctoo that they balance them for gold. 
The sultan had in his possession many mus- 
kets and blunderbusses, inlaid and orna- 
mented with silver, He had also several 
soldiers. Muskets are also to be seen in 
the possession of many persons of note, but 
they are notcommon. ‘The value of a very 
common musket is ten dollarsf; of a Jong 
gun sixteen dollars; the latter guns are 
used for killing elephants. He says the 
hunters go on foot to search for the herds, 
watch for a fair aim, and, if the shot does 
not take immediate effect, the hunter climbs 
x tree for safety and watches the animal, 
They have often been tracked for days after 
they have been shot, before they die. Ele- 
phants are also killed with arrows, the length 
of which he described by stretching out his 
arms, then pointing from the shoulder to 
within about three inches of the wrist, and 
saying it was wood, and again to the end of 
his finger, which part he said was iron. 
These arrows are rubbed over with a liquid 
poison, This, he says, he saw; but knows 
not of what it is composed; itis of a yellow 
colour, and of the consistency of palm oil.— 
Royal Gold Coast Gazette. 
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SKETCHES FROM SPAIN,—No, III. 





Amona the luxuries of this country, 
there is one which it would greatly puz- 
zle the most acute and scientific bon- 
vivant to imagine; for the benefit, there- 
fore, of those who, notwithstanding their 
well-stocked cellars, are as anxious to 
obtain a fresh source of gratification, as 
the tyrant who promised an immense re- 
ward to whoever should devise a new 
pleasure, we will disclose its name, al- 
though, for so doing, we expect but lit- 
tle thanks from readers whose tastes are 
too sophisticated to allow that so simple 
and cheap a beverage as Water can ever 
deserve to be considered as a luxury; 
nor will we attempt to convince them 





t Dollars are mentioned, not as being cur- 
rent in Timbuctoo, but because their value was 
understood by him. 





that it can have any pretentions to be so 
esteemed, being well aware that difficul- 
ty of acquisition contributes, in no small 
degree, to our enjoyments.* In order 
fully to appreciate the exquisite favour 
of a draught of water, it is necessary to 
have lived in acountry like Spain,where 
its scarcity confers upou it a value we 
can hardly imagine, and where the cli- 
mate also imparts to it a deliciousness 
and a gusto, that the veriest gourmet 
might envy, as he sips the costliest 
wines. Hence it is easy to suppose that 
the aguadores form an important and 
indispensable class of traders in every 
town in Spain. In Madrid they are all 
Galicians whoexercise this calling—and, 
what is more, of noble descent. | 

In Grenada there is a greater abun- 
dance of water than is to be found else- 
where in Spain; but the aguadores are 
not, therefore, in less requisition, for, as 
it sometimes happens in other matters, 
this plenty only serves to make people 
fastidious. The inhabitants here affect 
to he great connoisseurs in this beverage, 
and fashion has assigned the preference 
to that which comes from the Puerta 
del Avellana. To that spot, therefore, 
do all the aguadores constantly repair 
in troops, each driving before him his 
ass. In the squares and open places 
are stalls, where water is sold: it is 
kept in a large tin vessel, usually adorn- 
ed with garlands and festoons of Howers. 
Of an evening, these stalls are lighted 
up, and the effect is gay and pleasing ; 
nor are there wanting gay groups and 
cheerful faces to add to the festive ap- 
pearance of the scene, for it is here that 
the youthful Mozo is seen regaling his 
mistress, while people of ton are indulg- 
ing in the same relaxation in a more re- 


fined style, and eating icesin the coffee- | 


houses. There are, likewise, at the 
corner of every street, dealers in iced 
lemonade, a luxury to which even the 
lowest classes aspire ; in other respects, 
however, no people live more hardy or 
more sparingly. The principal expense 
with a Spanish peasant and labourer, 1s 
an ass or mule, to support which he 
readily submits to privations that he 
might otherwise avoid. <A piece of 
bread and cheese and a couple of onions 





* It would be exceedingly difficult for any 
one to convince us, in the present summer, that 
water can, under any circumstances, be desira- 
ble; every argument in its favour would just 
now be very mal-a-propos, but could the writer 
or any one else devise some method of barter- 
ing away some of our * skiey moisture,’ and ob- 
taining in exchange a little Spanish sunshine, 
it would be a discovery not inferior either to 
that of the longitude, or of a perpetual motion. 
—Printer's Devil. 
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usually constitute the mid-day repast 
of a peasant : he then stretches hinyseif 
in the shade, upon his mautle, and 
should his wife happen to have aceom. 
panied him, she generally employs these 
leisure moments in industriously onerat. 
ing upon his head—not in arranging his 
hair, or in giving a tasteful turn to his 
locks, but in performing an office of 
kindness, which, necessary as it may 
be, has, when thus executed, as little of 
the sentiment of affection as can well 
be conceived. On witnessing this dis. 
gusting proof of conjugal obsequious- 
ness and attachment, one must confess 
that the recollection of the poetical ta- 
lents of the lower order in Spain, their 
national romances and coplas, cannot 
counteract the aversion and repugnance 
one feels at so loathsome a practice. It 
is In vain to talk of sentiment and ima- 
gination, if their effect is to be destroy- 
ed by such gross want of delicacy. Ag: 
to singing, one hears it continually, and 
the coplas are very frequently unpreme- 
ditated effusions, but generaliy consist- 
ing of the most common-place and trite 
ideas imaginable. Hardly any thing, 
in fact, can be more :nane and bald 
than these productions would appear, if 
rendered literally into our own language: 
they run through all the changes of 
loving, despairing, adoring, and dying, 
which, as they have always been the 
language of rhyming lovers in all ages, 
are, doubtless, considered by manyas the 
language of nature. But, although in- 
dividually considered, these poetical ef- 
forts possess little merit, they have their 
value when regarded as indications of a 
popular taste for pleasures, which, when 
cultivated, are refined into elegance. 

The sound of guitars and castagnets 
is continually heard after the Oracion, 
particularly in the neighbourhood of 
barbers’ shops; nor is dancing, by 
any means neglected. ‘This latter 
amusement is particularly practised on 
Sundays, when there is hardly a house 
in the environs of the city, where a 
party of dancers may not be seen under 
the vines in front of the house, But 
passionately addicted as the Spaniards 
are to this amusement, it seldom hap- 
pens that more than one couple dances 
at the same time; the rest are content 
to be spectators. 

Among the curiosities of Grenada the 
Carthusian monastery, just without the 
Puerta Elvira, is not the least deserving 
of attention. It has lately been suppress- 
ed; but a view of its interior will serve 
to shew the traveller in what manner Is 
inhabitants observed their vow of po- 
verty, This palace was erected as a fC 
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sidence for twenty patres, each of whom 
had his separate apartment, consisting 
of four or five rooms; or rather had 
two apartments,—one for the winter, 
the other for the summer, Che prior 
occupied a very extensive suite of rooms, 
allofthemelegantly fu rnishedwith splen- 
did French carpets, mirrors, and other 
yeces of luxury that one would hardly 
expect to meet with in the residence of 
recluses professing to deny the world, 
and tov renounce those vanities to which 
their fellow mortals attach so much im- 
portance. But what a flimsy species of 
hypocrisy is that which deceives none 
hut the most obtuse intellects. While, 
however, we Heretics are so ready to 
censure the abuses of Catholicism, and 
to rail at its absurd superstitions, it 
would behove us to avoid faults as egre- 
gious, although not exactly similar. It 
is said that the Devil never looks better 
pleased, than when he hears of a splen- 
did christening; and, indeed, on read- 
ing the accounts of the style in which 
this ceremony is sometimes performed, 
the satire appears not quite undeserved, 
for it not unfrequently happens that 
what should be a solemn rite, 1s nothing 
more than a pretext for a mere merry- 
meeting. But, alas! it is much easier 
to abjure the pomps of the world and 
the lusts of the flesh inthe name of 
others than to renounce them ourselves. 
——4$ oe —— 
AN ICE-BERG, 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle, 
Sir,—I beg leave to intrude on your attention, 
with the annexed extract from a private journal 
of a recent voyage, from the United States to 
Liverpool, which, if you deem it worthy of a 
place in your valuable miscellany, is much at 
your service. VIATOR. 

London, i9th July, 1823. 

‘ Lat. 44° 45” long. 47° 54”. 
‘IT is unnecessary to dwell at length on 
those singular appearances, which ac- 
company or distinguish the Gulph Cur- 
rent throughout its turbulent career ;— 
the next incident of any interest which 
occurred on the voyage, was the pros- 


pect of one of those polar phenomena,’ 


which are commonly denominated ice- 
bergs. At the moment at which this 
exile from the north was discovered, we 
were either upon or skirting the Great 
Bank of Newfoundland. When first ob- 
served, it was somewhat obscured by a 
fog, and resembled a huge rock, pro- 
truding to the elevation of fifty feet from 
the surface of the ocean. A little to the 
€ast of it was seen what every spectator 
pronounced to be a ship, which, finding 
herself suddenly in the immediate vici- 
nity or in actual contact with this un- 
welcome intruder, had unfurled all her 
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sails to the wind, in order to escape 
from so terrific an apparitio... Butthis | 
was altogether an illusion. The total | 
dispersion of the fog soon exhibited this 
arctic formation in all its horrid reality. 
The western extremity of it preserved 
the aspect already mentioned; but what 
was mistaken for a ship, was, in fact, 
an immensely lofty column of ice rest- 
ing on the same substratum or founda- 
tion. Its height, being much greater 
than that of the utmost limit of our ves- 
sel’s mainmast, could not be less than 
one hundred and eighty or two hundred 
feet. Its shape was conical, and bore, 
from the distance at which we viewed 
it, a striking similarity to a Chinese 
pagoda or an Egyptian pyramid. It is 
probable that both points of the ice- 
berg were at one period connected ; but, 
from its long exposure in comparatively 
southern latitudes, it had been severed 
into two separate flakes or eminences. 
It would be idle to attempt estimating, 
with any accuracy, the magnitude of the 
azgregate mass; but if it be true, as as- 
serted by writers on the Polar regions, 
that only one third part of an ice-berg 
is apparent above water, it was not dif- 
ficult, from this datum alone, to form, in 
the present instance, some crude idea 
of the stupendous characterof the ori- 
ginaldimensions. These floating moun- 
tains generally appear on the banks of 
Newfoundiand, about the end of May 
or beginning of June, and continue to 
drift in every direction, as the wind or 
tide may impel them. If they descend 
so far to the south as the Gulph Current, 
they are, from the high temperature of 
its water, speedily dissolved. If they 
remain to the north of it, it 1s impossi- 
ble to conjecture their probable durabi- 
lity. So prodigious, sometimes, is the 
proportion of them immersed, that they 
are known to ground onthe banks; and 
in this situation, as indeed in every other, 
they constitute one of the most dreadful 
perils to which a vessel or mariners can 
be exposed. [ should be sorry to re- 
peat, on this subject, the tragic story of | 
the loss of the ship Jupiter, which it-is | 
more agreeable to forget than to revive ; | 
—but the very knowledge of the exist- | 
ence of such a species of danger in lati- | 
tudes the most frequented, must enhance 
that sentiment of esteem, or of affection, | 
we are accustomed to entertain towards | 
° ° } 
a profession which has elevated Great | 
Britain to such a pitch of commercial 
prosperity and naval glory, as to render 
her an object of envy or of admiration to | 
the world,’ 
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LONDON LANES. 

To the Editor of the Literary Chronicle. 
Mr. Epitor,—Many have been the 
dismal lamentations of Messrs. Crockery, 
sen. and jun. over modern metropolitan 
transformations; they have mourned 
over the crescents, the squares, the ter- 
races, the rows, and the places, which the 
rage for building has sub-tituted in the 
place of fields, gardens, and nursery= 
grounds; while their superstitious fears 
are powerfully excited, lest a few years 
should bring to pass the numerous woes 
denounced ‘by Mother Red-Cap on the 
junction of London and Highgate. 

They pathetically deplore the absence 
of those salubrious breezes, that once 
wantoned over the varied surface and 
stunted verdure of Spa Fields; but, alas! 
this ancient gymnasium of the London- 
ers is now no more. The extensive 
prospect of Hampstead and Highgate, 
‘bosom’d high in tufted trees,’ which 
once regaled the eye from the windows 
of the rural Bull in the Pound (or, as it 
has been facetiously called, the Bull in 
Trouble), is now cruelly intercepted by 
the lofty buildings in Wellington Square 
and its adjacent streets. No more can 
the cockneys’ radical appetite be whet- 
ted by the stimulating speeches of the 
champion of universal suffrage and an- 
nual parliaments, from the windows of 
Merlin’s ‘Cave; and the once famed 
well, where erst was enacted the sacred 
mystery of the ‘ Creation,’ is buried in 
oblivion for ever, 

But, ‘O tempora! O mores!’ (as we 
say in the classics) while the Palladios 
of the day are waving their magical in- 
struments over the western portion of 
the metropolis, and commanding the 
spacious street and sweeping crescent to 
rise at their powerful bidding from the 
ruins of courts, alleys, and lanes,—in 
the east, in the residence of wealth, in 
the vortex of commerce, we still behold 
the crumbling architecture of the 17th 
century. Lad Lane still, by the con- 
tiguity of its habitations, and the nar- 
rowness of its passage, impedes the ve- 
locity of the ‘leathern conveniences, to 
and from that ‘* lusus nature,” the 
Swan with two Necks;’ the Bull still 
frowns over the Mouth, in the dirty 
street which bears its name; and the 
Saracen’s Head yet bids defiance to the 
strictures of the connoisseur in the con-. 
fined limits of Friday Street. 

Surely, Mr. Editor, these and many 
others that might be mentioned, are 
causes of lamentation; not only from 
the contrast they present to the eye, ac- 
customed to dwell with rapture on the 
elegant specimens of modern. art. that 
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surround them, but also from the dan. 
ger of life and limb to the heedless pas- 
sénger; or the hazard of overturning to 
those luckless individuals, whose teme- 
rity has induced them to brave the pas- 
sage, inside or outside the said vehicles. 

But, seriously, these are inconveni- 
ences that require immediate attention ; 
and, in this age of improvement, some 
remedy might surely be adopted. To 
what use was the sum expended in 
clearing the ground for the New Post 
Office ? No progress has been made in 
its erection, and the plan appears to be 
abandoned. Why notthen employ this 
space, in the erection of a capacious 
square, in which, as the situation is 
central, a number of inns might be built, 
with the necessary conveniences, for the 
reception of stage-coaches and their 
pert, a6 with spacious gate-ways, 
eading by broad avenues to the princi- 
pal streets. 

This plan, if put in execution, would 
not only profitably employ the ground, 
and add a beauty to the wietitinclie, but 
prevent that danger, which at present 
attends those narrow streets and lanes 
in which the principal coach-inns are 
‘srtuated. E.G, B. 

10th Aug. 1823. 





Original Poetry. 


SONNET TO M. A. 
“WHEN years have flown and memory fades 
apace, 
And all thy heart now fondly holds most dear, 
‘Have reached the honour’d wintry days of age, 
Or silent sleep upon the: lowly bier ; 
Then o’er these records of thine earlier time, 
Entranc’d, thou’lt hang and heave the mourn- 
ful sigh, 
For friends departed, and afflictions known, 
Hallow’d by thoughts of happiness gone by. 
But oh! should I have then departed hence 
In faith unshaken, in attachment true. 
Should st thou believe this was my only care, 
My only hope—to live and die for you. 
The meed of pity grant—one sorrowing tear 
To memory sacred—to affection dear. V. 
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ODE TO EVENING. 
(By a Youth, aged 14 years.) 
Ou Evening! hour most calm and sweet, 
Of all that mortals here can meet, 
Soft, dewy, fair, and mild ; 
Thou seem’st t’ have been ordained by God, 
When man he made from earth’s dull clod, 
When on his work he smiled, 
And nature blest, 
Before he took his rest.— 


The whole creation joyous view 
The time when they shall feel anew 
Thy milder, ealmer joys; 
At thy approach the school-boy flies 
Witb eager steps and sparkling eyes, 
From study, books, and noise ; 
And now his sports 
Form all his care and thoughts. 


The ardent lover’s bosom burns 
For that sweet hour, his joy returns 
Whilst he the evening waits ; 
When he may wander with his maid, 
Through some sequester’d valley’s shade, 
And anxious hear his fate ; 
Vow o’er and o’er, 
Those vows he swore before. 


Friend to the Muses and to thought, 
Thy soothing shades I often court, 
And there my Muse attend ; 
I love to watch bright Sol’s decline. 
And silent, fondly hope that mine 
May meet as calm an end. 
Oh may I rise 
Like him to fairer skies! 


Thy gentle dews refresh the rose, 
The lily owes thee half her snows, 
The violet its hue ; 
Many a poet’s happiest thought, 
And many a rustic’s hour of sport, 
Are to sweet evening due, 
Thy scenes so soft, 
Have been the artist’s glory oft. 


And when to heaven my soul takes wing, 
Oh may my mem’ry fondly cling, 
Around some friendly hearts. 
Like sunset’s beams, lingering awhile 
To give the earth a final smile, 
Before with her he parts ; 
Then if thus blest, 
I'll calmly sink to rest. 
June 9th, 1823. S. S. 








Che Mrama 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 


EnGuisH OPeEKA Housr.—Mathews 
has returned, but not with him the 
crowded houses we anticipated. It is 
true, that on the first night the audience 
was large and respectable,—we expect- 
ed more than this; we anticipated that 
the doors would have been blockaded 
some hours before seven o’clock, as in 
the days of Mrs. Siddons and the Young 
Roscius ; but it appears that Mr. Irving 
is the only artiste who can excite such 
an interest. We were prepared to have 
to fight our way into the theatre, and to 
seat ourselves in a house crowded to suf- 
focation. We were disappointed: the 
house was excellent—the pit and galle- 
ries crowded—but, until half price, the 
upper boxes were not filled. This we 
are sure was not owing to want of re- 
spect for Mr. Mathews, who has as deep 
hold of public favour as any actor. 
Was it owing to the public having been 
saturated with polymonologues during 
his absence, and to the circumstance 
that he did not bring with him novelty ? 
We think it was. We have often seen 
how hazardous it is for an actor to quit, 
even for a season, the scene of his tri- 
umphs: the temptation to interlopers 
is great, and no sooner was Mathews on 
the Atlantic, than Mr. Reeve and Mr. 
Wilkinson were announced at the Adel- 
phi, and Mr. Yates was travelling the 





country a la Mathews. 








——— 
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The welcome of Mr. Mathews on 
Monday must, however, have been 
highly gratifying; the cheers were long 
loud, and sincere, when, as Daniel 
O’Rourke, he appeared in the Polly 

> ° ‘ 
Packet. He was in good health and 
spirits ; his Irish Steward was as rich 
in humour as ever; his Monsieur Jey. 
Singe would have excited the pity of 
the most indifferent sailor that ever 
braved sea-sickness ; Theophilus Tulip 
as cockneyish as ever; and his mamma 
as prudish as any staid widow of a cer. 
tain age ought to be. His Isaac Tabj- 
net might pass for the representative of 
the Hebrew nation, and his Major Long- 
bow, as the lineal descendant of the 
Fernandez Mendez Pintos and Mun- 
chausens of former ages. The cool off. 
hand manner in which he outrivalled 
all the Gascons and Bobadils that ever 
appeared on the stage, and the boldness 
with which he asserted ‘ upon my life 
its true, what will you lay its a lie» 
convulsed the house with laughter. 

The laughable, well concerted, but 
feebly written farce of Monsteur Tonson 
followed. The choice was not judici- 
ous ; Monsieur Jeu-Singe was enough 
of a Frenchman for one evening, and 
Monsieur Tonson has not only become 
stale toa London andience, but Morbleu 
had been so well personated by Gattie that 
nothing was left to be wished. Ma- 
thews’s Morbleu was, however, equally 
excellent; nothing could be more in 
character than the. grimaces, agitations, 
shrugs, and sighs, which the name of 
Monsieur Tonson excited ; the mention 
of *‘Thomson’s Seasons,’ at the inn, 
threw him into a fit of despair of future 
quiet, which was finely contrasted with 
his joy at learning that Tonson was 
dead ; while the last appearance of the 
intruder paralysed his very soul. Adol- 


phine de Courcey was prettily played . 


by Miss Dance, and the other charac- 
ters were tolerably well sustained. 

On Thursday, Mr. Mathews appeared 
in his monopologue, La Dhligence, 
which is one of the very best of his 
pieces, and he never played it better. 

Mr. Joun REEVE.—The return of 
Mathews reminded us that Mr. Reeve 
was exhibiting his varied talents at the 
Adelphi Theatre; and that we had not 
visited him. We went, and found the 
Trifles Light as Air fully deserving the 
title. This stupid farago of slang and 
dulness was written for Wilkinson, and 
Mr. Reeve took a dead-weight in bur- 
dening himself with it ; but the second 
part, Bachelor's Torments, written per 
posely for Mr. Reeve, is excellent ; ? 
he personates some seven or eight cha- 
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racters with singular fidelity. His imt- 
tations of London performers, particu- 
larly Kean and Blanchard, were to the 
life. 

SuRREY THEATRE.—This house, 
{which seems so lung to have made every 
resistance against innovation, and to 
have retained a primitive simplicity, 
serving to shew us what was formerly 
reckoned passing well for the decora- 
tions of a place of amusement) has been 
in some degree metamorphosed, and we 
may certainly add improved, although 
the proprietor has been more lavish 
of his gilding than we think quite con- 
sonant with good taste ; at least it is so 
disposed as not to produce the most ele- 
gant effect. The proscenium exhibits a 
strange violation of the rules of simpli- 
city and classical design. There is too 
much ornament and too little beauty ; 
too much preposterous finery, than which 
nothing can be more remote from rich- 
ness of effect, although the two terms 
are undoubtedly considered as perfectly 
synonymous by a number of very ho- 
nest persons. The effect of the pannels 
to the lower circle of boxes, which are 
formed of blue linen, laid in flutings, 
with a gold boss or ornament in the cen- 
tre, is pleasing, and wecannot help wish- 
ing that the upper ones had beén simi- 
lar, with the exception of some differ- 
ence of ornamental gilding. Of the 
pieces got up at this house, it would be 
needless to otier comment. They are 
perfectly secundem artem, according to 
the present dramatic code ; there being 
the respective proportions of the horri- 
ble and the amatory, of mawkish sen- 
timent and of dancer’s knees, so as to 
combine the utile dulci, and to prove, 
in the most comfortable manner, to all 
reasonable people, that the theatre is at 
once the most admirable school of mo- 
tality, and the most delightful place for 
sinning. 

VAUXHALL GARDENS.—The return 
(or rather the commencement) of fine 
weather, has again drawn us to Vaux- 
hall Gardens, where, we confess, we 
found ample field of gratification; and, 
glad to escape from our critical labours 
at home, we skipped from one species 


of entertainment to another, as in our | 


boyish days, until cosmoramas and con- 
certs, illuminated temples and threat- 
ening volcanoes, ballets, rope-dancing, 
ombres chinoises, and fire-works, had 
all been presented to us; the fire-works 
Were particularly good,—indeed, long 
as we have known Vauxhall we never 


saw them better than they were on Wed- 
nesday evening. 


Literature and Science. 


ee ee ee 


Baron Larrey, first surgeon of the Royal 
Guard, has presented to the King of France 
a new work containing an account of his 
campaigns. 


A new work has just appeared, in Paris, 
entitled ‘ Histoire de Napoleon Buonaparte,’ 
aud contains a complete account of his ope- 
rations military, political, and civil, from his 
elevation to his full, with the following epi- 
graph trom Lactantius :— 

* Non modo imperium quo fuerat insolen- 
ter usum, sed etiam libertatem quam cateres 
ademerat, perdidit.’ 


Mr. H. V. Smith is preparing for publi- 
cation a history of the English stage, from 
the reformation to the present time; con- 
taining a particular account of all the thea- 
tres that have been erected, at different pe- 
riods, in the metropolis, and interspersed 
with various amusing anecdotes, &c. 


rested as we feel in every thing that has for 
its object the promotion of the liberal arts, 


gress of literary institutions, and rejoiced 
in their success. It was with regret that 
we saw the Surrey Institution sink; and al- 
thougli not very confident as to the causes 


it had faults, our existing institutions will 
take ‘warning by others harm, and learn to 
do well.’ It gives us much pleasure to find 
that the Metropolitan Literary Institution, 
so recently established, affords fair pros- 
pects of success. 

A general meeting of the proprietors of 
this institution took place on Friday even- 


Committee, laid before a meeting of pro- 
prietors on the 4th inst. 

Mr. Alderman Key having been called to 
the Chair, supported on his left by the 
Sheriff elect (Mr. Whittaker), 


Report. 


September next, stated that a gentleman 
then present, who held the lease of a suita- 


, ble house in Chatham Place, had hand-— 


somely offered it to the committee for the 
purposes of the institution, although it was 





well known it might be sold for a consider- 
| able premium.—This offer had been most 
| thankfully received by the committee. With 
respect to the finances of the institution, 
| he had great pleasure in stating, that every 
| engagement of the society, owing on the 7th 


| July, had been subsequently discharged, the | 


rent now accruing being the only existing 
pecuniary engagement. He then called the 
_attention of the meeting to the following 
tee are happy to state that the present 
number of proprietors, including 24 gentle- 
tlemen who have agreed to take additional 





| though short of that originally proposed 


Metropolitan Literary Institution.—Inte- | 


| shares, amounts to more than 200; making 
in the whole, an increase pf about 60 since 
the last general meeting. “This number, al- 
and 
hoped for, approaches near to that by which 
your committee conceive a respectable, 
though not large institution may be formed ; 
with from 220 to 250, your committee have 
no doubt of success. 

‘Your committee have not been unmind- 
ful of the formation of a library ; but 


| also know, that nothing short of calling for 


the remainder of the deposit—ten guineas, 
could enable them to obtain this object. 
While they regret it, they are compelled to 
state that they do not now think it advis- 
able or prudent to call for this money un- 
til eligible premises are obtained ; but they 
are not without great hope that, at Michael- 
mas next, the society will have made so 
much progress in its numbers, that adequate 
premises be procured for the library, the 
members generally will be disposed cheer- 
fully to pay their remaining instalment.’ 

A series of resolutions were then passed, 
declaring: 





we have always anxiously watched the pro- | 


which led to its dissolution, we trust that if | 


ing the 15th inst. at the Socieéty’s Rooms, | 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the Report of the | 


Mr. Jennings (the Hon. Sec.) read the ' 
Mr.Attwood Smith, after noticing that the | 


committee must quit the apartments then | 
occupied by the society, on the 29th of 


paragraphs of the Report:—‘ Your commit- | 


‘That it is desirable to proceed imme- 
diately to the establishment of the institu- 
tion, by the procuring of a select and use~- 
ful library, and adequate premises for its re- 
ception, and for the general purposes of the 
society. 

‘ That the committee be therefore autho- 
rised to procure a house in or near New 
| Bridge Street, for the purposes of this insti- 
‘tution, and that, if necessary, they do ad- 
_ vertibe for the same. | 
| ‘That on sach house being obtained, the 
| committee be empowered to call for the re- 
mainder of the amount of the shares sub- 
scribed. 

‘That the committee prepare a code of 
by-laws for the government of the instita- 
tion. 

‘ That this Meeting, do adjourn until the 
first Friday in October next, to receive the 
report of the committee on the matters above 
referred to them, and that then fresh com- 
mittees of managers be appointed by ballot.” 


‘ “he Bee. 


© titted 


FROM THE PERSIAN. 
Transiated by Sir William Jones. 
On parent knees, a naked new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat’st, whilst all around thee 
smil’d ; 
So live, that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 
Calm thoy may’st smile, when all around thee 
weep. 


In the year 1274 the price of a small Bi- 
ble, neatly written, was 30/. It 1s said that 
the building of two arches of London Bridge 
cost only 25/. being 5/. less than a copy of 
the Bible many years afterwards. 


| Franking Letters.—This privilege was first 
claimed by the members of the House of 

Commons in the year 1660; and so 

| was the measure thought in those days, that 

| when the question was called for, the speak- 

‘er, Sir H. Grimstone, declared he was 
ashamed to put it. 


' 


| 
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THE SOUL OF WOMAN. 
What man avers, or can believe, 
That woman has no soul ? 
In all her virtues we perceive, 
Its exquisite controul! 
It gleams in the beniznant eye, 
Shines in each social duty ; 
Tis wafted in each tender sigh ; 
It is the lamp of beauty. 

Aa act by which we make one friend and 
ene enemy, is a losing yame; because re- 
veage is a much stronger priuvciple than gra- 
utude. 

The two following articles we find in a 
Savannah paper, in the shape of advertise- 
ments:— 

‘ Acknowledgment.—The writer of W. 
acknowledges the receipt of fifteen dollars 
through the medium of the Post Office, for 
the ear-rings taken on Wednesday last.— 
March 17.’ 

.*The amount of the mus/in robe has been 
received through the medium of the Post 
Othce,—Marct 17.’ 

It is told of the late Earl of Strathmore, 
that be was suddenly awakened at night in 
jus carriage, by a highwayman, who, rain- 
ming @ pistol through the window, and pre- 
senting it close to his breast, demanded his 
money, exclaiming at the same time, that 
he had heard that. his lordship had boasted 
that he would never be robbed by a single 
highwayman, but that he should now be 
taught the contrary.—His lordship, putting 
his hand into bis pocket, replied—‘ Neither 
would [ now be robbed, if it were not for 
that fellow who is looking over your shoul- 
der.” The highwayman turned round his 
head, when his lordship, who had drawn a 
pistol from his pocket, instead of a purse, 
shot him on the spot. 

The following curious statement is ex- 
tracted from a German paper (The Hespe- 
rus):—‘ The dogs at Vienna consume every 
year 2,947 “oxen, and 1,474,170 loaves of 
bread!! [Can there really be any athnity 
to truth jn this?]—The number of dugs is 
given at 64,610, which, however, is held to 
be too law, by those who should be best 
acquainted with the fact.— Eighty thousand 
is said to be nearer the true number.’ 





This day is published, in Svo. price 5s. 6d. boards, 


REMARKS on the EXTERNAL 


COMMERCE and EXCHANGES of Bevgal, with Ap- 
pendix of Accounts and Estimates. 
By G. A. PRINSEP, Esq. 
Printed for Kingsbury, Parbury, and Allen, Leaden- 
hail Street. 








This day 1% publisbed, both in French and English, 
ae printed in crown 8vw. price 10s. 6d. in extra 
boards, embellished with Portraits of Madame Panam 
aud of the Prince of Coburg, 


MEMOIRS of aGREEK YOUNG 
LADY ; or, MADAME PAULINE ADELAIDE ALEX- 
ANDR&r PANAM versus HIS SERENE HIGHNESS 
THE REIGNING PRINCE OF SAXE-COBURG.— 
This Volume presents very curious details of the man- 
ners and characters of the Court of Coburg, and inciudes 
Letters from the Grand Duke Constantine, the Prince 
de Metternich, the famous Prince de Ligue, the Duke 
and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg, Prince Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, and several other distinguished PerSonages on 
the Continent —It has already excited great attention 
both in France and Germany, and has been published, 
after the failure of a series of uegociations for its sup- 
pression. 


Priuted for Sherwood, Jones, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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In the press, and shortly will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


SECRET MEMOIRS OF THE 
COURT of LOUIS XIV. and of the REGENCY, ex- 
tracted from the German Correspondence of Madam 
Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchess of Orleans, Mother of the 
Regent; preceded by a Nutice on this Princess, and 
accompanied with Notes. 

Printing for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Ln 





This day is published, in 2 vols 12mo. 


THE HERMIT IN PRISON.— 


Translated from the French of M. JOUY. 
This work was written in the Prison of St. Pelagie, 
where the Author, with his friend M. Jay, was recently 
confined for a Political Libel. 


Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 





This day was published, in 12mo, price 6s. boards, 


MY NOTE-BOOK for 1822; or, 

The AGRICULTURAL QUESTION. A Satirical 

Poem. By WILFRED WOODFALL, Esq. 

Author of ‘My Note- Book ; or, Sketches from the Gal- 
lery of St. Stephen's.’ 

Printed for G and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 


‘Our good friend, Wilfred Woodfall, is no respecter 
of persons, as such of our readers as are acquainted with 
his former productions well knew, but aims one blow 
at a Whig, and avother at a Tory, with a just imparti- 
ality..—Literary Chrunicle, July 5, 1823. 





This day was published, in 2 vols. 12mo. price 15s. bds. 


TALESof OLD Mr. JEFFERSON, 


of Gray's Inn, collected by YOUNG Mr. JEFFERSON, 
of Lyon's Inn. 

The first Series, containing the Welsh Cottage; or, 
The Wovdman’'s Fireside. Mandeville; or, The Voy- 
age, The Creole; or, The Negro Suicides. 


Printed for G and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane: 


* Of these Tales “ Mandeville” is our favourite. It is 
the production of an auther who knows the world, and 
who has seen the wonders of the deep; one who is ac- 
quainted with naval history and naval discipline; and 
has worked a number of points of both into an interest- 
ing tale, which contains several animating scenes and 
vivid descriptions,’—Literary Chronicle, June 7. 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL ATLAS. 


Just pnblished, from an entirely New Series of Plates, 
eygraved upon an enlarged scale, and corrected from 
the best Authorities, 


OSTELL'’s NEW GENERAL AT- 


LAS; containing distinct Maps of all the principal 
States and Kingdums throughout the World ; including 
Maps of Canaan and Judea, Ancient Greece, and the 
Roman Empire. In royal 4to. price only 18s. outlined, 
or 2ls. full coloured, both handsomely half-bound. 


+4+ The Publishers offer this Atlas to Schools, as the 
most correct, the most useful, and, at the same time, the 
cheapest ever executed. They have no hesitation in 
saying, that it wants only to be seen to be universally 
adopted: it has been long used in the most respectable 
Seminaries in the Kingdom ; and its popularity may be 
attributed entirely to the attention which is constantly 
paid to the immediate notice and introduction of every 
change of territory. 

N Bb. A few Copies are printed on imperial paper, 
for Libraries, price £1 7s, 





GIANT'S CAUSEWAY, &c. 
This day is published, elegantly printed in royal 18mo. 
with Plates and Map, price 6s. boards, 


A GUIDE tothe GLANT’s CAUSE- 
WAY and the North-East Coast of ANTRIM; illus- 
trated by Engravings after the Designs of G. PETRIE, 
Esq. By the Rev. G. N. WRIGHT, A. M. 


London: printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, and uniform 
with the above, 

1. DUBLIN :—An Historical Guide to Ancient and 
Modern Dublin. With 17 Engravings, after Diawings 
made expressly for the work by G. Petrie, Esq.; and a 
new and accurate Plan of the City, price 10s. 6d. 


2. KILLARNEY :—A Guide to the Lakes of Killar- 
ney ; with Engravings after ditto; price 6s. 


3. WICKLOW ;—A Guide to the County of Wick- 
low; with Engravings after ditto; and a large Map of 
the County, from an origipal Survey; price 7s. 


*,* A very small number of Copies were printed in 
Svo. of the Guide to Dublin, with proof plates on India 
paper, price 30s. The three other Guides, namely, Kil- 
larney, Wicklow, and the Causeway, may now be bag 
io the sam form, price £1 10s, ; 7 
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; FRANKENSTEIN. 
This day is published, in 2 vols 12mo. price 14s, in 
boards, a New Edition of 


FRANKENSTEIN; or, The Mo- 
dern Prometheus. 

By MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT SHELLEY. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 
Also, lately published, by the same Author, 

VALPERGA; or, The Life and Adventures of Cas- 
pee Priuce of Lucca. In 3 vols. 12mo. price 2is, 
boards. 








This day was published, in 12mo. price 7s. boards, 


THE GRACES: a Classical Alle. 


gory. inte,*persed with Poetry, and illustrated by Ex. 
planatory Notes. Together with a Poetical Fragment, 
entitled Psyche among the Graces. Translated from 
the original German of 


CHRISTOPHER MARTIN WIELAND. 
Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane 





NEW SELECTION OF POETRY. 
This day was published, in 12mo, price 5s, bound, 


THE HARP of PARNASSUS; a 


New Selection of Classical English Poetry, including 
several Original Pieces never before published. De- 
signed for Schools and young Readers in general. 
By J. F. PENNIE, 
Author of ‘The Royal Minstrel,’ ‘ Rogvald,’ &c. 
Printed for G and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 


Also, by the same Author, 
The GARLAND of WILD ROSES; a Collection of 
Original Poems, for Youthful Minds; 18mo, price 2s. 
half-bound. 


NEW EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
Just published, price 68. No. IX. of 


THE NEW EDINBURGH RE- 


VIEW.—Contents :— 
. Maclaren, on the Plain of Troy. 
. Porter's Travels in Persia, &c. vol. 2. 
. Pennie’s Epic Poems. 
. Johnson's Indian Field Sports 
Campar’s Life of the Queen of France. 
. Barry Cornwall's Flood of Thessaly. 
. Dr. Gitehrist’s Persian Gramroar. 
. Cunningham's Traditional Tales. 
. Scottish Antiquarian Transactions. 
10. Scottish Music, 
11. Low, on the Prospects of tle Landholder and 
Farmer. 
12. Brenton’s Naval yoereey be 
13. Nuttall’s Travels into the Arkansa Territory. 
14. Trials of Margaret Liudsay. 
List of New Publications, &c . 
Printed for G. and W. B_ Whittaker, Ave-Maria 
Laue, London; and Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh. 





Art. 


ODWIAFCHS WOW 





Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 14s. boards 
Second Edition of 


HIGHWAYS and BY-WAYS; or, 
Tales of the Road-side, picked up in the French Pro- 
vices. By a WALKING GENTLEMAN. 


Printed for G. and W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 


‘There is a great deal of vivacity and humour, as 
well as patlios, in these stories, and they are told with a 
power of national character painting, that could have 
only resulted from long residence in France, and from 
habits of social intimacy with the nasnepiationae and 
country part of the French community, With whew the 
English traveller seldom gives himself the trouble of 
getting acquainted.'—New Monthly Magazine, April }, 
i823. 

The Edinburgh Review, No. 76, after an elaborate 
criticism of the above work, concludes with the fullow- 
ing words:— Having thus amply allowed the author 
aud his book to speak for themselves, we have only ‘o 
add, that the sty!e is throughout snstained with equal 
vigour as in the specimens quoted; and we may safely 
pronounce this work to be executed in a manner pare 
thy of the patriotic motive which the author propos 
to himself in his composition—the eradication of Da- 
tional prejudices.’ 


. 
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London :— Published by Davidson, at No. 2, Surrey 
Street, Strand, where advertisements are received, 
and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post patd ) are 
to be addressed. Sold also by Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court; Ray, Creed Lane; Ridgway, 
Piccadilly ; H. and W. Smith, 42, Duke Street, Gros- 
venor Square, and 19, Strand ; Booth, Duke Street, 
Portland Place; Chapple, Pall Mali; by the Bow ke 
sellers at the Royal Exchange; Sutherland, Ca/ton 
Street, Edinburgh; Griffin and Co,, Glasgow ; and 
bv all other Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Printed 
by G Davidson, i77 Old Bosu eli Cow t, Carey St;cet 
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